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We Could Eat 


t*™ COULD EAT” has been said many times in many places. In our recreation centers leaders 

| sometimes forget how often the words are used “I could eat.’’ The country over, bread is 

not broken commonly in the recreation center whether the center be a school building or a 
special community building. 


And yet eating together is one of the earliest racial forms of recreation. Children have 
always arranged their little parties together where there was a sharing of whatever food they had 
been able to forage. 


Think for yourself of childhood days. True there were times when you were lost in 
your play and came reluctantly to meals. Yet how clearly you remember the crackers and 
cheese at an auction, the dinner under the apple tree for the threshers, the scalloped oysters at 
the church supper. Perhaps all you remember of the wedding you attended as a small child is 
how good the food tasted—even if the children were put off in a corner with a table to them- 


selves. 


Somehow awkwardness, loneliness disappeared and satisfaction and contentment and 
oneness with the world came as you ate together as little children. Perhaps you men of eighty 
remember the class of young men of seventeen you met with once a week to eat baked beans to- 
gether. Nothing could possibly taste as good as you remember those beans to have been. Part 
of the remembered joy of real camping is in the communal preparing and eating of food. 


Now confess—shamefacedly if you are that way—that what stands out most in the 
memory of that sail in and out of the Maine islands all day long is the smell of the clam- 
bake at the end. True the lights and shadows and the live sea on that day are remembered still, 
but the memory is keener because perfect peace came as you ate together at the end. 


The day you slipped away at dawn and brought back enough black bass for breakfast. 
The fish you caught from a rock overlooking the ocean and broiled and ate without leaving 
the rock. The coffee and bacon at the top of the mountain with your little fire in the crevice 
in the rocks. Be not disdainful of the simple joy of eating together. Remember always that 
eating is one of the oldest forms of recreation and simple food eaten with friends is often longer 


remembered than the most expensive banquets. 


Twenty-eight years ago, in 1907, a young man visited the South Park Recreation Cen- 
ters of Chicago and one of the things that stood out then and that stands out now in memory 
is the joy of friendly groups eating together in those centers. The fireplaces we provide in our 
outlying parks to give groups opportunities for picnic meals together make wise provision for a 
deep human need. In the recreation systems the elemental human needs should ever be re- 
membered and always men and women will be saying “I could eat.” 


HOWARD BRAUCHER. 
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So You're Going to Have 


Well—we’ve had one—and this 
is about what you may expect! 


OXES, BASKETS and bundles of all shapes, sizes 
and descriptions poured into Elmwood Music 

Hall in an almost endless procession. Each 
package, large or small, held somebody’s precious 
hobby. Paper wrappings, string and excelsior lay 
ankle deep in many places on the floor. Excited 
exhibitors and anxious sponsors joined forces in 
futile attempts to hurry deliberate, plodding car- 
penters and electricians who were putting the 





finishing touches on the first—allegedly annual— 
Buffalo Hobby Fair. 

A quick, rapid scanning of the much thumbed 
typewritten sheets containing the plan of pro- 
cedure was reassuring. Every detail seemed to 
have been perfectly thought through. Every pos- 
sible contingency, apparently, had been anticipated. 
Committees formed six months before by the 
Leisure Time Division of the Buffalo Council of 
Social Agencies were diversely representative and 


manifestly competent. 


The advisory committee, composed of two hun- 
dred prominent people, represented every civic, 
social, religious and educational group in the city. 


The executive committee was composed of men 
and women who were recognized leaders and au- 
thorities in their individual fields and included 
social workers, merchants, teachers and industrial 
leaders. 

Surveys of civic recreational resources and 
needs had been carefully made and studied. Re- 
ports had been sifted and revised into plans 
minute in every detail. Duties had been definitely 
outlined and delegated. In fact, you reflected, as 
you poured over your voluminous agenda, the 
ground work had been surprisingly well laid. Yet 
now that the Hobby Fair was actually under way, 
everything was resolving into a thrilling, exhila- 
rating chaos! 

The committee had set aside Sunday for the 
installation of individual and organization ex- 
hibits. Folks who have jobs are free on that day 


a Hobby Show! 


By GERTRUDE G. HUNT 
Council of Social Agencies 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


to spend many hours tenderly arranging their hob- 
bies for display. Folks who do not have jobs find 
it a dull day anyway, and then, too, it is good to 
work shoulder to shoulder with those who still 
draw pay envelopes. Obviously the two classes do 
not meet on week days. But there was another 
advantage, still, in working on Sunday. On that 
day, capable, trained workers from organization 
offices were available as volunteers for almost any 
type of work involved in setting up such an ex- 
hibition. So, on Sunday we worked—and a 
memorable day it was, moreover. 

Mr. and Mrs. Exhibitor, their sisters, their 
cousins and their aunts, worked like beavers from 
sun-up to sun-down, hanging stamp frames, coin 
cases, erecting doll houses, unpacking airplane 
models, sorting out match box labels and playing 
cards or arranging in dress parade china ele- 
phants and miniature figures. 

Monday had been reserved for the installation 
of commercial exhibits. Because money is still 
our only medium of exchange, despite our at- 
tempts to revive the barter market, and because 
some medium of exchange is just as necessary to 
the success of a social project as it is to a com- 
mercial enterprise, seventeen booths had been sold 
to leading merchants. However, all booth contracts 
stipulated that displays were to be used for ad- 
vertising purposes only. Price marks and floor 
sales were entirely taboo. Nor did this ruling 
dampen one whit the enthusiasm of the merchants. 
More than one assured the energetic commercial 
chairman that whether he benefited financially or 
not he was glad to lend his moral and financial 
support to any project which might help to dispel 
the chronic depression gloom which seemed to 
cloak our city. 
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A pre-view the press and the friends of the 
exhibitors was scheduled for seven o'clock Mon- 
day night. Sleep was snatched at fleetingly, some 
time after midnight Sunday. Back on the job 
bright and early Monday morning, the exhibits 
diminutive executive secretary, 
went dogging their heels, flew 


chairman and t! 
with the publicit 
furiously al WOT T 


1 
| 


he dim cavern, popularly mis- 
named the Mu Hall. Lights must be held in 
reserve for the sake of economy, it had been 
decided. 

ateurs and organizations were 
wcheted bed-spreads, polishing 
“rubbing down” wood inlays, 


Procrastinating 
still tacking 
copper trays and 
ial exhibits arrived. Fears be- 
gan to beset everyone that all would not be in 
appointed hour. The air was full 


when the comme: 


readiness for tl 
nfusion. 


ymeone wailed, “you promised 


of noise and « 

“Mr. Mosher, 
me a locked show case 

“Yes, yes—what number is your booth?” Then 
you heard a despairing masculine voice, “Guard! 
Guard! Wher« sam Hill is a guard? Thirty- 
five men on a should mean at least five in 
every aisle. Never can find one when you—Here 
Peters! Bring a show case to number 57. Move 
that screen out first.” 


Then quickly the voice moved on. “Sorry, Mr. 
Baker. That vall in your booth still looks 
like a second-hand variety shop. Move that por- 
trait into the center. Mount those two large trays 
on each side. There! That’s better. Study for 
balance, proportion and artistic effect.” 
1irman must be an organizer and 


An exhibits ch 


an artist, but above all he 


must be a diplomat! 


Everywhere one sens 
ed a silent, ) vibrant, 
urge to hurry hurry 
You glanced up at the 
clock on the balcony. It ; “ 
was four o'clock, only b. A 
three hours to go! The 


sporting goods dealer was 
still arranging golf balls 
in little triangle frames. 


For the fourth time 
little Laura Salisbury was 
rearranging her match 
folders. They were on 
cards in series from res- 


taurants, railroads, steam 
ship lines, summer re 


Courtesy Hobbies, published by the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 


sorts, beauty parlors, and drug stores. One 
precious lot had come from airplane companies, 

Miss Heberlein plunged a testing finger into the 
water in the jars which held her snails. The half 
is cold, but not too cold for those queer, spineless 
mollusks which she raises from spawn. For years 
she has studied their ways and habits and she 
knows just which varieties can live compatibly 
with her young nephew’s goldfish. 

Old Mr. Camehl lovingly holds to the light an 
old Venetian glass wine jug and rubs off an 
imaginary finger print. The Neighborhood House 
is still working on the intricate wiring on its 
marionette stage. Feminine friends of the Boys’ 
Club have come to their rescue at the last minute. 
They are industriously stitching away on lace cur- 
tains for the workmanlike doll house with which 
the boys hope to attract their sisters’ attendance 
at the club this winter. 

Will anyone ever be ready, you wonder. Weary 
and anxious you pass the ship model booth. That 
huge sailboat overshadows the little clipper ship. 
Must tell Mr. Mosher about it, but you can’t find 
him. You speak to the old sailor who is still put- 
tering over his model of the Morro Castle, which 
he has hurried to finish in time for the Fair. It is 
made from orange crates that the grocer gave him 
and fromi bits of old wire and nails which he 
picked up along the street. He agrees with you 
about the misplaced sailboat and awkwardly but 
cautiously he maneuvers the offending top-heavy 
craft into the background. 


You pass the bookbinding booth. There is 


kindly Mr. Donnigan with his equally amiable 
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wife sitting with folded hands 
beside the amateur bindery 
which they have made for the 
Fair. They are ready. They 
have been ready for days and 
now they are waiting patiently 
to capture the fancy of some 
groping mind that restlessly 
seeks an outlet for pent-up 
creative energies and a release 
from pressure either of too 
much work or too little. 

Years ago Mr. Donnigan suffered from too 
much work. He remedied the evil by taking on 
still more. But the new work was play—at least 
that is what he calls his bookbinding. He owes his 
life to it, ke says, and now he wants to pay his 
debt. He is glad to come to the Hobby Fair even 
if it is the busiest season of the year in his busi- 
ness. Perhaps, he says, he can catch another man 
who is about to crash against a wall of futility 
and turn him back to the road of peace and 


serenity via the bookbinding route. 

Then you remember that you have promised to 
see Mrs. Howard and persuade her to attach 
identifying stickers to every piece of furniture in 
the doll house she has made. Patiently you ex- 
plain again and again that the insurance company 
insists upon an itemized list of every article dis- 
played by each exhibitor. And each piece must 
carry the exhibitor’s number on a sticker, if it 
cannot be numbered otherwise. Mrs. Howard still 
does not see how she can put a sticker on the lit- 
tle silk coverlid on the miniature bed. You take 
time out to show her how easily it can be done. 
Satisfied or exhausted, you scarcely know 
which—she accepts the small gummed labels from 
you and resignedly starts to work. 

“Mr. Murphy of the News is here, Mrs. Hunt,” 
says the guard who has just located you in aisle 
four. Heavens! He shouldn’t be here for two 


hours. You haven’t yet divided, even mentally, 
the dramatic news notes which should be allotted 


to each paper. Well, first come, first served and 
Mr. Murphy is here! You meet him in front of 
the Ukrainian booth. He has spied those altar 
linens arranged on a miniature altar, surmounted 
by glowing brass candlesticks. In his eyes, as you 
watch, skepticism born of long experience with 
advance publicity prophecies, slowly gives way to 
credulity. He darts across to the woodworking 
booth. Fourteen different kinds of wood, all in 
natural finish, combine in elaborate designs of 


""L quarrel with no man's hobby,’ 
said Sir Walter Scott to his con- 
temporaries, and more than once 
does he speak of ‘the pleasure of be- 
ing allowed to ride one's hobby in 
peace and quiet.’ That hobby-riding 
is no modern sport we do a 

member in this day and age. ‘I never 
pretend to be above having and in- 
dulging a Hobby Horse,’ confided 
Madame d’Arblay to her diary in 
1768." Anne Carroll Moore. 


national emblems and heavenly 
bodies to form a remarkable 
table top. 

Suddenly he sees Rose Cur- 
ran’s soap carvings. She spent 
tore- hours yesterday and today, 
trying to rig up a light which 
shines from behind them, 
bringing out their delicately 
carved outlines until they re- 
semble ivories from some royal 
cabinet or art gallery. Next to 
these are the painted soap models young Jimmy 
Hansen has made. They look like the quaint Bre- 
ton wood carvings that summer tourists bring 
back from France. 

Across the aisle Ralph Dodds is still trying to 
achieve a western reservation effect with his 
vividly startling Indian war bonnets. His mother 
is helping him. As a boy, she has told you, Ralph 
was fascinated by all Indian lore. When he re- 
belled against a higher education, after his high 
school days were over, she wisely encouraged him 
to go west. There he lived with the Hopis and 
the Pueblos for two summers. He studied their 
tribal customs, legends and traditions. He learned 
the significance of each part of the native cos- 
tume and became skilled in the art of making 
them. Now, many years later, he is a salesman 
for a wholesale hardware merchant but he still 
spends his leisure time making Indian war bon- 
nets and accoutrement. He sends to the far 
Northwest for the feathers of the white eagle, the 
only plumage that will withstand strong bleaching 
processes and retain the pliancy so necessary for 
these primitive head-dressings. 

The veteran reporter looks at you in amaze- 
ment. “I didn’t know it would be anything like 
this. Thought I would just stop in on my way 
home to dinner.” You feel a guilty sense of in- 
adequacy about the advance publicity. Appar- 
ently you have failed to give even the papers an 
idea of the magnitude and beauty of your under- 
taking. 

“Where is the phone?” and in silent chagrin 
you lead Mr. Murphy of the News to the tele- 
phone. He sends in a hurry call to the desk for a 
photographer. Perhaps you should warn the other 
papers of this premature call from the News. 
They, too, have been loyal contributors of space 
for three months. You loiter hesitantly near the 
telephone while Mr. Murphy returns to the still 
provokingly dimly lighted hall. 
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It’s nearly six o'clock. The guards are sweep- 
ing up the last vestiges of litter. If only the 
lights could be turned on now before the sched- 
uled hour for the pre-view. Strangely, seven 
o’clock now seems such a long time to wait. One 
extra hour of illumination can’t run up the electric 
light bill so very much. But seven o’clock, you 
stoically reflect, was the time agreed upon and the 
special invitations assured the recipients that they 
should be the first to view the spectacle in all its 
glory. 

It’s still an hour to go. Things seem very quiet. 
An hour is sixty long minutes, you rationalize a 
bit, and guests will probably straggle in anyway. 
Just one good, satisfying look around before the 
crowds arrive would be heavenly. 

Suddenly and opportunely the little dark-haired 
dynamic secretary literally flies into your line of 
vision, and you know you are not going to wait 
another minute for the longed-for glimpse. Fran- 
tically you hail her. “Mrs. Block—could we—oh, 
wait just a minute—I must ask you—the lights, 
could we—” you jumble out the words unintel- 
ligibly. But as she scoots around the corner you 
realize she is headed for the custodian’s office, 
determination throwing sparks from her tiny 
heels. Over her shoulder she shouts back at you. 

“You don’t think I’m going to wait either, do 
you, to see this show?’’ Together, on her return 
trip from giving the necessary order, you rush 
into the auditorium. You face the main aisle. 
There is a blur. Someone shouts, “Lights!” and 
a greater achievement than anyone on the com- 
mittee had dared to hope for stands brilliantly 
revealed before your eyes. 

Presently a flashlight bulb lets go in the west 
aisle. You rush over to discover the Courier- 
Express photographer inserting a fresh plate in 
his camera. He sees you and asks to be directed 
to some more good takes. As you lead him to a 
miniature stage-coach, delicately perfect to the 
smallest detail, another flash occurs nearby. Some- 
one explains that the Times photographer is 
working. 

Good old grapevine! It’s on the job again and 
your publicity worries are over. The papers, like 
all naturally curious human beings, have come 
early, they have seen, and they are completely con- 
quered. In other words, from that instant the first 
annual Buffalo H Fair was officially “on.” 

Relaxing, finally, you realize that what had 
seemed to be confusion and chaos had been merely 
plans materializing into order and completeness. 


Ideas and ideals that had motivated the entire pro- 
ject were in actual fruition before your eyes, Any 
doubts you may have had about the practicality, 
the expediency and the soundness of the great 
effort were instantly dispelled when you saw the 
pride glowing from the face of every single ex- 
hibitor. The possibilities of inspiring and stimy- 
lating a civic interest in constructive leisure-time 
activities seemed limitless when you viewed the 
art, the skill and the workmanship displayed in 
the exhibition. 

That there is everywhere a searching hunger 
for “something interesting to do” was bountifully 
demonstrated by the milling thousands who came 
every day and lingered for hours over each ex- 
hibit. That this hunger was immeasurably ap- 
peased was evidenced by the exhaustive questions 
flung at the information booth, set up for the ex- 
press purpose of giving every possible aid to em- 
bryonic or potential hobbyists. 

That there is a rare bond of fellowship exist- 
ing between people of kindred interests has been 
proven by the noticeable growth of membership 
in every organization that participated in the 
Hobby Fair. On every hand one saw concrete 
signs of a new born or revived sense of dignity 
in labor. Craftsman acknowledged craftsman. The 
neophyte in one booth humbly deferred to the 
superior skill of the master in the next. In- 
stantly a mutual exchange of ideas, suggestions 
and knowledge took: place. 

But more gratifying still was the fact that 
among the tired, exhausted committee members, 
fatigue, disappointments, discouragements and 
petty frictions dissolved into a unifying nothing- 
ness. The social worker said, “thank you” to the 
merchant. The merchant said, “Be sure to invite 
me to serve again next year.” The industrialist 
said, “I’ve learned a lot about workmanship.” The 
educator said, “Teaching is a thrilling job, after 
all.” The Junior League member who manned the 
information booth during the entire week of the 
Fair said, “I’ve learned a lot about people and I 
like them, too.” And the exhibits chairman said, 
“My feet ache horribly, but now next year —” 

So you are going to have a hobby show. Well— 
why delay? 

“Significant words and creative ideas can always 
be trusted to make their own way in the world. 
Let no one then presume to choose for another 
the hobby he shall ride whether for a season or a 
lifetime.”—Anne Carroll Moore. 
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Correlation of Public 
and 


Private Agencies 
in the 


Recreation Field 


By 
WILLIAM G. ROBINSON 


av | have to say to you today is not an ar- 
W raignment of public versus private agen- 

cies. There is just as much evidence of 
need for the correlation of agencies in the private 
field and in the public field as there is between 
the two fields. Moreover the whole problem of 
relationships between adult education and re- 
creation should be worked out in the public 
field. In the private field there is certainly com- 
petition between agencies for. the loyalty of 
certain groups, and there is a lack of under- 
standing or agreement as to ideals, objectives 
and methods. So I believe we can to advantage 
think for a large part of the time about cor- 
relation in general. 

In the field of recreation the problem of cor- 
relation is not one which is concerned with the 
present emergency alone. Of all forms of social 
work the one that seems surest of increasing 
in importance is that which has to do with 
the field of off duty hours. Every indication 
points to the increase of these hours for all 
elements of our population and to the increas- 
ing recognition of their vital relation to case 
work, health and delinquency, and to normal 
growth and the attainment of a life worth liv- 
ing. \What the present depression has done is 
to reveal the common ground of all recreation 
programs as a necessary supplement to relief, 
as a weapon against mental disintegration, and 
as a builder of courage and morale. It has made 
imperative a mutual understanding among recre- 
ation agencies if the most advantage is to be 


gained for future service. 





Someone must worry about problems 
of correlation, but not this young 
patron of Oklahoma City's parks! 


Lack of Understanding Natural 


What lack of understanding there is between 
the public and private field is perfectly logical 
both from the standpoint of human nature and 
of social development. It parallels the history 
of other fields of social work—health, relief, 
even education. Some public provision for re- 
creation is found far back ‘in history. The 
peasantry had their commons for games and 
dances when the nobles had their tournaments 
and troubadours. But for a long time it was 
the rich who in their homes, their schools, col- 
leges and their clubs, found the facilities and 
leadership which money could give and leisure 
could enjoy. Then came the development by 
which those not so wealthy could have some 
of these advantages in the semi-public or 
privately supported organization with some 
membership fee. When I grew up in Williams- 
port, Pa., the only gymnasiums in the town 
were at the Turn Verein and the Y. M. C. A. 
and the only swimming pool and director of 
physical education in the Y. M. C. A. Now the 
public schools provide those facilities and that 
leadership in Williamsport for every boy and 
girl, supplemented by summer playgrounds. 

There was the stage, too, of providing for the 
most needy in the community, we see this in 
the sand piles in the Boston church yard, the 
playground apparatus at Hull House. As the 
advantages of these provisions in the physical, 
mental and social life became more and more 
apparent, they were demanded for all. They 
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have been secured to a greater or less extent 
for the large majority of children in our school 
systems and for an ever increasing number in 
the playground and recreation systems. Since 
the war there has been a steady growth of 
similar provisions for the adult in his unem- 
ployed hours with the variety of activities 
steadily increasing from the physical to include 
the multitudinous interests of the arts and 
crafts, music, dramatics, social and informative. 

The process of transition, I think, is exem- 
plified just now more in the camping field than 
any other. There have been many camps for 
the wealthy | ome for the boy who could 
afford to pay most of the cost, a few for the 
children of th: As the appreciation of the 


value of a return to the ancestral environment 
and of education in nature lore and the social 
quality of camp life has become more general, 


we are hearing a growing chorus of educators 
part of school equipment 
and an increasing number of cities and states 
adding them as part of their recreational facili- 


advocating camps 


1 


ties. The report of the Hoover Committee on 
Social Trends emphasized this movement 
public responsibility for 
social welfare functions as for instance, “The 
ndoubtedly in the direction 
the school as _ society’s 
chief agency for the care and protection of 
children. The di 


toward increasing 


general trend 


of a recogniti 


ition of public education is 
being broadened every year.” 

transition as this there is 
difficulty in adjustment— 


Now in su 
bound to be som: 
difficulties from the point of view of agency 
loyalty, fro: lems of personality, lay and 
professional, { ck of understanding of ob- 
[t is not easy for a 


an industrial league or a 


jectives and procedure 
Y.M.C.A. to 
settlement h turn over a playground; 
a public recreation board 
to see why the Y. M. C. A. or the settlement 
glad to turn its money and 


but it is not ea 


house should 
attention to other 
demonstrated 1 warrant public operation. 


needs not yet sufficiently 
There is mutu sm and jealousy as these 
problems of transition come to 
be worked out en locali 
ties. In sucl nstances the 
workers in the | te field are 
apt to call the workers in the 
public field igno: 


ticians; the latt retort with 


nt and poli- 


Mr. Robinson, who is a district 
representative of the National 
Recreation Association, present- 
ed this paper before the dele- 
gates to the Ohio State Welfare 
Conference on October 12, 1934 


“hot air artists” and “high hat ;” while each ob- 
jects to the exaggerated claims of the others, 
And there is enough truth in some localities 
for all the charges! For the public field all ] 
can say is that there is a growing number of 
cities where professionally trained workers are 
carrying on independent of political control, 

I shall not enlarge on these differences, | 
mentioned them in order to let you know J 
realize they are there and to make sure that 
this discussion shall not be all in the clouds, I 
speak of them, too, in order to assure you that 
I think these differences are trivial, local and 
transient. There is too much that concerns ys 
as one field of work to spend our time on what 
divides us into public and private or into a 
dozen or more agencies. 


Facing Facts Together 


In the first place I believe we should face to- 
gether the fact of transition and meet it to- 
gether. We should accept the principle that 
when the nation or the community as a whole 
is convinced that all of its members need a 
certain service, whether it is police, garbage 
collection, education or recreation, the econo- 
mical and effective way to furnish that service 
is through our local, state and national gov- 
ernments. As long as we believe in democracy 
we must accept that principle. But the principle 
is not simple of application. There can be no 
definite drawing of lines of demarcation in the 
field, conditions vary from city to city. 
Nowhere is the leisure time field being covered 
by all the existing agencies, public and private 
together. 

That is the first big broad fact we must unite 
in firing back at those groups talking about 
duplication, overlapping, etc. These charges 
are the result of our over-claiming of fields, 
not of our over-working them. You know the 
figures secured on the Cincinnati playgrounds, 
that 94 percent of the children attending be- 
long to no private organization; the figures 
from the Welfare Council Study of 87,000 
Brooklyn boys showing only 18,000 reached by 
boys work agencies; the state- 
ment of Dr. Sheldon Glueck 
on the study of delinquent 
boys in Boston to the effect 
that nine tenths of these boys, 
upon careful examination into 
their life histories, were shown 
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to have spent their leisure time definitely harm- 
fully, and three fourths of the group had never 
once in their lives been associated with any or- 
ganized recreation group, boys club or any 
such organization for the wholesome use of 
\ recent survey in Roanoke showed 
enly 20 percent of school age, 30 percent of 
age 18 to 24 and 8.6 percent of adults reached 
by any leisure time agency and noted that the 
services were most meager in the submarginal 


Jeisure. 


areas. None of us need fear being crowded out 
of a job in the near future, and this applies to 
the field of activities as well as to participants. 


The extent of the field of interest to which 
d girls, youth and adults, will respond 
has hardly been explored in most of our 
With this view of the vastness of the op- 
nd the wide variation of local situa- 
is tentatively examine some other 
possible questions of relation between public 
agencies. A comparatively recent 
Flint stated “private recreation acti- 
for some time made claim to two 
mely, that they were experimental 
and that they were character building. There 
is a diminishing place for private recreation 
ctivitie just as activities. Progressively 
cooperative finance may be 
expected to furnish more and more of this 


and private 


k ; 
uublic taxes and 


Thi ne way of expressing the idea that 
activities, particularly the 


tne | ao oTOUD 


~ 





( 1 ‘ Park Department 
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physical, are now too widespread in their de- 
mand for facilities and leadership to be oper- 
ated by any one but the government. The 
minimum that can be expected of a public re- 
creation organization is the place for, and 
proper conduct of athletics, sports, large group 
games and facilities for golf, skating, swim- 
ming, picnicking and similar activities. The 
maximum of a community recreation program 
is summed up by Eugene T. Lies in his The New 
Leisure Challenges the Schools as follows: 

“It should be the aim to serve the people of ali ages 
—children, youth and adults. The service should run 
throughout the year, not during the summer or some 
other season only. Many doors should be opened 
leading to self fulfilment through physical, dramatic, 
musical, art, handcraft, social, nature and literary 
activities. Much effort should be made to ascertain the 
varied desires of people as to the types of things they 
deeply long to engage in rather than setting before 
everybody a cut and dried program which they can 
take or leave. Self participation should be greatly 
stressed as over against sitting and watching the other 
fellow do his stuff, although appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of things done by others is not to be ruled out 
of the picture. The program should have an appeal to 
individuals and groups, to whole neighborhoods and 
the whole community itself for occasional affairs like 
pageants, May Days, Holidays Celebration, etc. The 
program should comprehend special advisory service 
to homes in reference to play and recreation in families 
and to charitable institutions, parent teacher, fraternal 
and civic organizations in the furnishing of ideas, pro- 
grams and possibly at times also leaders.” 

Does this leave anything for the private 
agency? In the first place there are few places 
where Mr. Lies’ pro- 
gram approached real- 
ization. In all but the 
physical field, generally 
speaking, the com- 
munity has not been 
convinced of the pos- 
sibilities of the recrea- 
tion program. In mat.y 
communities the priv- 
ate agencies have the 
fields of music, drama, 
arts and crafts as fields 


What all agencies, whether 
public or private, have in 
common—the happiness and 
welfare of American youth 
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for demonstration and experimentation. Even 
where the public 
such fields thers 


department has developed 
will always be the need for 
the smaller, more highly skilled or specialized 
group to whi 
to give the | 


h the public agency cannot afford 

ership. In addition there will 
always be the groups drawn together by mutual 
ties of religion, social status, racial background 
or tradition, whom 
open to everyone, neither the at- 
inspiration they demand. 


of individual adjustment or 


will afford 
mosphere nor the 
The whole field 
case work in reation is open and almost 
unexplored, as well as that of the social adjust- 
ment of the newcomers to the city and the 

| and recreation activities for 
together un- 


provision of soci 
boys and girls 
der non-commercial auspices. 


the public program 





CORRELATION OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 


groups in discovering- 





—the best means of develop. 
ing standards as to the significance and use of leisure,” 

Mr. Howard Braucher adds in his bulletin to Nag. 
tional Recreation Association members the following: 

“The recreation movement everywhere can receive 
great help if the private agencies will throw their 
influence squarely for helping to keep politics out of 
the governmental recreation programs and for trying 
to secure the highest possible standards in the muni. 
cial tax-supported program.” 


Common Problems 


Recognizing these general principles of 
distinction, let us return to the vastly greater 
and more important mass of common problems 
—those of cooperation—a word which includes, 
but is much more then, correlation. 

In the first place we need 


to join in educating the pub- 











The 
commended 
agencies th 


Roan 


training of lea 


selves and 
of public age! 


preciation of 


to a support oi 
ership and the « 


use of unused 
services. A te 


tion between 


private agencies 


lines is not an 


fewer qualities 
public field, but 


ces in general 


and experiment 


Such general id 


recognized to 


plank of a state 
of Y. M. C. A’s 


tors do about th« 


“They can put 


the side of adequ 
and recreational f 


which we should 


a matter of cours: 
see that develop 
supervised by con 


“They can exer 


munities in the 


education and a pri 
people to live rich! 


in free time. 


“They can join 


tudy re- 


the private 


rit and 


ding 
lers for them- 
timulation 
les to an ap- 
1 the public 
trained lead- 
; 


scovery and 
facilities and 
tative distinc- 
public and 
along these 


idmission of 


leadership or value in the 
recognition of lack of resour- 
the individual, small group 


| field. 


ent by the 


ing public 


influence 


lirection of a reconstructed school 
m of adult education that helps 
and creatively, both at work and 


with other societies and organized 


is as to relative fields are 
considerable extent. The first 
National Council 
n what can Y. M. C. A. direc- 
New Leisure Time says: 
itever influence they exercise on 
ite public provision of educational 
icilities. The kind of society toward 
work is one that would do this as 
[Influence is also needed now to 
enterprises are led and 
nt, socially-minded persons. 


"The problem of the recreational use 
of leisure time is so serious and so 
huge that we cannot hope to meet it 
unless private and public agencies 
pool their thinking, studying and plan- 
ning. In communities where this is 
being done through leisure-time and 
recreation councils or subcommittees 
of the councils of social agencies and 
being done with a spirit of selfless 
service, the individual organization 
gains in strength, and the results are 
greater than the sum total of the 
agencies cooperating. '"—J. W. Faust 
in The Womans Press. 


lic to the support of recrea- 
tion and not playgrounds or 
Girl Scouts or Christ Church 
We stand or fall 
together. The same taxpayer 
who objects to having any 
public funds spent for play- 
grounds objects to having 
any community fund money 
go to character building 


Mission. 


agencies. 

Jackson, Michigan closed 
its Y. W. C. A. two years 
ago, dismissed its Girl Scout 


secretary the same year, closed its summer 
playgrounds and cut its library budget in half. 
It was lack of appreciation of the whole field, 


not of any agency. Kalamazoo a city of about 


their own com- 


Kalamazoo. 


the same size has every one of its agencies not 
only going but growing with more playgrounds 
last year than ever before and wider apprecia- 
tion of its leisure time agencies. In this city 
representatives of the recreation agencies, pub- 
lic and private, including two colleges, have 
been meeting for three years as members of a 
recreation council, coming to an understanding 
of each others program, conducting a survey 
of conditions and presenting the situation to 
the community. They did this in an unusual 
way by conducting a trial of their city on 
charges of neglect brought by the youth of 
The trial was held in the court 
room; a prominent clergyman acted as judge, 


and those who conducted the survey were the 


main witnesses. 


Many citizens were given 


= ———— 


of re 


a es = = 3 =A 
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parts in the trial and the attendance was large. 
The city was found guilty on definite points 
and plans for improvements proposed. 

This is one example of how the lack of un- 
derstanding as to philosophy, program and 
objectives is being cleared up between agencies 
in many cities under group work councils, 
character building councils or Education-Recre- 
ation Councils. 

Cooperation is not being talked about only. 
It is being practiced. In the national field an 
Education-Recreation Council including some 
twenty organizations meets regularly in New 
York City. In a number of instances all the 
national agencies in the leisure time field have 
pooled their services to a city for an experi- 
mental period of time. Mr. Lies of the National 


Recreation’ Association has represented them 
all at Erie and at the Oranges; Mr. R. K. 
Atkinson of the Boys Clubs at certain other 
cities. 

In many cities there are instances of mutual 
helpfulness. The work of. the Los Angeles 
Councils in connection with juvenile delin- 


quency have been described. At the National 
Recreation Congress I heard described an ex- 
periment in a congested district of Chicago 
where a study of conditions made by the Uni- 
versity had startled existing groups into united 


action and where a group program of the 
churches, parks, schools and private agencies, 
starting with athletics, had grown to meet the 


needs of varied groups and activities. Among 
results are standard record keeping, altered 
procedures, new facilities and an adjustment 
and cooperation brought about by the specific 
job to be done. 

In Hartford all services of recreation agen- 
cies in one section of the city is being directed 
through the channel of one director of a settle- 
ment house. 

In Wheeling the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
CA. turned their swimming pools over to the 
Recreation Department for the use of children 
from the playgrounds during the summer 
mornings. In Flint the four private agencies 
conducting summer camps issued a joint an- 
nouncement. In Dayton the Recreation Council 
published a directory of centers of activity with 
a spot map showing where each was located. 

Cleveland furnishes an outstanding example 
of cooperation between a public and a private 
agency as well as of the method of transition 


in the relationship between Hiram House and 
the Division of Playgrounds and School 
Centers of the Board of Education. The latter 
has a budget providing for an evening director 
and for activities for children beyond school 
age. Hiram House from its budget supple- 
ments this enough to provide a salary for a 
full-time, year-round director, who lives in the 
neighborhood, has headquarters in the school 
building and conducts a continuous year-round 
program. The settlement house conducts 
group activities after school hours for the 
school age groups which are continued by the 
Board of Education as the groups become 
eligible for the adult center activities. 

After these examples, need I tabulate the 
possibilities of cooperation and correlation! Let 
me read again from Mr. Lies, this time regard- 
ing the functions of a Leisure Time Division 


of a Council of Social Agencies. 

“Functions—In general the Division should exist for 
cooperative thinking, cooperative planning, cooperative 
action. Through close contacts in general and sub- 
group meetings, the members would become better 
acquainted with each other’s fields and methods of 
work, with the problems common to all as well as the 
individual problems of the different agencies. The 
group would try to see the leisure time situation of 
the community as a whole also. It would make special 
studies through committees on important subjects 
arising from time to time. 

“During my study of the leisure time situation in 
Reading, Pa., early in the year I culled from the 
minutes of the meeting of the Leisure Time Division 
of the Community Chest and its boys’ and girls’ work 
committees the following important subjects which 
had been discussed: 

1. Distinctive work and provinces of the various 

agencies. 

. Unfilled leisure time needs of the community. 

. Recreation for problem boys and girls. 

. Neighborhood recreation organization. 

. Qualities of effective recreation leadership. 

. Summer camp problems, including possibility of 

establishment of a municipal camp and joint use 

of a summer camp by Y. W. C. A. and Girl Scouts. 

7. Provision of Leisure Time opportunities for unem- 
ployed youth and adults. 

8. Home play. 

9. Church recreation. 

10. Leisure Time Leaders’ training courses. 

11. Methods of appeal by different agencies for enlist- 
ing participation. 

12. Creation of connecting links between prospective 
high school graduates and community leisure 
time opportunities. 

13. Correlation of work of leisure time agencies with 
home, school and church. 


(Continued on page 594) 
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“Teach a Man to Live” 


WISH wt ght begin to 
direct our educational ob- 
jective along the line of 


training richer emotions in 
life. After all, I think it is 
more importa teach a man 
to live than to teach him 
to make a livi 


more import: 


[ think it is 

» enrich his emotional life than 
him to make a living under the 

s of the day. For after all the 
making of a living is only a means to an end, the 
enlargement he abundant life. 


it is to enab 
routine occu 


I think all sociologists and anthropologists are 
in agreement that the real destiny of a democracy 
and of a people and of a civilization is more to be 
determined by the emotional life of its people 
than it is by its political dogma and its constitu- 
tional form. And why is that true? Because 


per cent of our behavior is dic- 
ind about five per cent by in- 


about ninety 
tated by emot 
tellectual judg 


Yet in our school program ninety-nine per cent 
; consecrated to the so-called mind 
cent for a little art appreciation, 
try to enrich the joy of living. 
understand what patriotism is, 
dynamic forces of human life, 
vhat is the basis of a rich culture 
of a great people, its spiritual plane, it is its 
otional appreciation of the in- 
life, it is the love of beauty, the 
love of roma of loyalty, of patriotism; it is 
the great emotional factor that makes a people 
what they are, or dwarfs them into human 
e their blighted destiny. 
has come when education must 
its fundamental objectives the 
e splendid emotional capacity of 
hem along the lines of- cultural 
hing their emotional life, teaching 
them the importance of subjecting it to the self- 
imposed restraints of artistry, but at the same time 
fanning it until it becomes a great passion of pa- 
triotism, of culture, of love of the spiritual values 
of life. That can be done. But it requires a new 
technique and a new approach. 


of our effort 
and only one pe! 
or something 
And after al 

if I understar 

if I understan 


capacity for 
tangible things 


pygmies, if 

I think th 
accept as 
taking of the 
youth, guiding 
suggestion, en 


objective, a new 
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Extracts from an address “Trends 
in the Reorganization of Govern- 
ment’ by Arnold Bennett Hall, 
Director of Brookings Institute in 
Washington, at the Citizens’ Con- 
ference on School Recovery in 
Pennsylvania, October 10-11, 1934 


And when our people are 
motivated by such a point of 
view, by a real love of great 
spiritual value, by a real desire 
to see them survive in the life 
of America, I don’t think we 
need to worry so much then 
about our people being willing 
to drive out the Army of Occupation; we need 
not worry about our people being willing, then, to 
make the adjustment in our government that is 
necessary, if the American people are to have a 
fuller and a more abundant life. 


“Out of a machine age has come leisure, and 
leisure to a greater or less degree we shall always 
have, as a boon and as a problem. And so now as 
a nation we are trying to develop a philosophy 
toward leisure, we are trying to create programs 
for use in leisure time; out of it is coming a de- 
mand for leaders of leisure-time activities, a 
demand for play space. An impetus has been 
given to the manufacture of all kinds of equip- 
ment for use in leisure-time activities. As a na- 
tion we are becoming leisure-conscious and as 
such we shall surely be exploited. Are we going 
to allow our leisure time to be exploited and cap- 
italized by those who are self-seeking? Are we 
as a nation going to depend upon commercial 
amusements and again develop spectatoritis? 


“Tt has been said that ‘leisure should not be 
used to prepare us for harder work but for the 
average man it should be the time in which he 
really lives. In an hour of leisure we pass from 
necessity to desire!’ It is in this leisure time that 
we should have the opportunity to do the things 
which we desire to do; time in which to express 
ourselves, time in which to do creative work, time 
in which to re-create, in which to play, to practice 
skills and perfect skills, time in which to make 
friends, time in which to read and reflect, and 
time in which to be just lazy.”—Agnes R. Way- 
man in The Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, January, 1935. 




















On the Play Streets of New York 


[SUALIZE a street in the congested area of one 
V of America’s large cities with tenement 

houses lining both sides. In these houses are 
children and adults who go no further than their 
own doorsteps or beyond the limits of the street 
on which they live for their recreation. If they 
are to have a play program it must in many in- 
stances be brought to their doorsteps. : 


The objectives of a play street program go far 
beyond the mere provision of safe play for the 
children of congested areas. There is the develop- 


ment of latent talents along the lines of crafts, 
music and drama; of skills and abilities through 
games and sports. There is, too, the provision of 
activities which will have a valuable socializing 
effect and will help in building up community 
spirit. And there is the creation of educational in- 
terests through visits to libraries, talk on foreign 
countries and their craft activities, and the making 
of objects to exemplify the countries the children 


have been told about. 


Organization 
Leadership 


The most important consideration in a play 
street program is leadership. The supervisor in 
charge must have an outstanding personality, as 
well as training and experience in recreation. The 
assistant supervisors must 
also have had training and 


of people participating in the program. Although 
the setup is elastic, no more than one worker 
should be off the street at any one time. For a 
project of this size a secretary, two clerks, a time- 
keeper and a doctor are desirable. 

It is advisable at the beginning to have a two 
day institute for the workers. Speakers may be 
invited who are leaders in the recreation field. 


Community Contacts 

It is essential at the beginning to make con- 
tacts with all clubs, social agencies, churches, civic 
organizations, public libraries and similar groups 
and to obtain their good-will if the program is to 
succeed. Such cooperation is a necessity. 


Choice and Layout of Streets 

A number of factors enter into the considera- 
tion of choice of play streets. Among these are 
such physical considerations as minimum number 
of business arrangements; the smoothness of 
pavements, which should be level if possible; 
whether there are walls convenient for handball, 
and whether there is an adjacent school without a 
playground. Among the social considerations are 
the density of population of the area; whether it 
is a section having no other play or recreational 
facilities, or a section where criminal or delin- 
quency tendencies exist. 

The following is a sam- 
ple of a survey of a typi- 


experience, a pleasing per- 
sonality and an interest in 


children. Where possible 
it is an advantage to have 
leaders who are versatile 


in all types of recreation 


to specialize in some given 
field Each leader should 


have a fundamental knowl- 


edge of first aid. 

For a program involv- 
ing twelve play streets it 
is desirable to have five as- 
sistant supervisors and ap- 
proximately three to five 
workers on a street, de- 
pending upon the number 


The summer of 1934 saw inaugurated in New 
York City a twenty week program of super- 
vised street play. Twelve streets in densely 
populated districts were set aside for the ex- 
periment which was carried on by the Recrea- 
tion Department, Works Division, Department 
of Public Welfare, in cooperation with the 
East Harlem Council of Social Agencies and 
in conjunction with the Crime Prevention 
Bureau. Out of the project has come much 
valuable information on methods of procedure 
and technique. This material has been made 
available in a mimeographed "Play Street 
Manual” prepared by four assistant super- 
visors of the Recreation Department—Edward 
Norton, Walter Thurber, Charles Ward and 
Carl Schmitt. It is through their courtesy that 
we are presenting extracts from the Manual, 
which represents a real contribution to a phase 
of recreation on which so little practical 
material has been thus far available. 


cal play street: 
Pavements in fair con- 
dition; few business es- 
tablishments ; no commer- 
cial traffic ; no other recre- 
ational facilities ; few 
walls; good play center. 


In making a survey of 
the street every opportun- 
ity should be seized to 
make contacts with the 
parents and the children 
on the chosen street. Their 
attitudes and response will 
have much to do with the 
success or failure of the 
plan. 
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DIAGRAM OF PLAY STREET 


After the street has been chosen there are still 


problems to be met 
Traffic. Where 
rope off the area using several older boys, who 
wear “A.A.A.” bands on their arms, to inquire of 
incoming vehicles 


possible the best solution is to 


vhether they have business on 
the street. If the answer is negative the boys 
should request them not to enter the street. 


Racial Differences. The problem of racial dif- 
ferences must be handled tactfully. Many of our 
), Porto Rican, Italian and Jew- 
th good leaders little difficulty is 
this problem. 


streets have Negi 


ish residents 
encountered 


Religion. ) differentiation is made this con- 


dition is solved quite easily. 


Opposition from Property Owners. It is advis- 
able to have iference with the people inter- 
ested, explaining to them that cooperation will 
tend to lessen damage done by children when the 


street is properly supervised. 


Marking Off Streets. Each street should be 
marked off equipment games in accordance 
with the materi n hand. An ideal street setup 
includes two < ball courts, two paddle tennis 
courts, on ball court, two shuffle board 
courts and { , games. These courts should 


be marked « white asphalt paint. 


Equipment and Supplies. The equipment listed 
in the following paragraphs should be adequate 
for approximately twelve streets, and if well taken 
care of should suffice for a six months’ program. 
Some of the supp! 


o-let boards, n 


s, such as bean bag and ring- 
be made by the craft depart- 


ment. If this is done the materials required—and 
it should be possible to secure a donation of lum- 
are as follows: 


2450 ft. Shiplock 


ber 





1080 ft. 8” x 1%” 
655 ft. 2” x 4” 256 ea. 3” discs 
1000 ft. 1” x2” 64 ea. Broom: handles 
130 ea. 2” x2” Angle irons 
200 ea. Lag screws 
10 Ibs. Assorted nails (6 p. to 16 p.) 
5 bxs. 2” Wood screws Flanges 2” in diameter 
Tin (galvanized iron) as %” Water pipe 
much as possible 


Total Amount of Game Equipment for 
Twelve Play Streets 


Material Amount 
SE err oon 4 gross 
NT iin, aiSigti.n vac cs a's' ss 53a 8 dozen 
RE i cn ne ais Hadu ek ae hates Eee 
Soft indoor baseballs ............... ee. 
ED, Fo ou bic wa ccceeevsnvaveus lies 
EE S56 kd ieeosscckodevn eee a 
PI i banicds 000 ube releeaeeee ” See 
EES Fann snide ddan came e eee 16 each 
I iss Oh sn wo 6 eub beeaecee 6 dozen 
Indoor baseball bats .........seccce- ee. 
TI, icc cy nwsenetwcs canker 4 gross 
3roomsticks (for stickball) ........ 12 dozen 
ME ais ot a aur) oy aide ada 2 gross (sets) 
EE a aks «0xtnsse <0 aacnens mae ~~ 7 
TE Ae OO Be sa oe gee: 7 
INLD Soo ons. canine onaderan 800 yards 
Rs Boon sos uae Wadi 14 dozen (boxes) 
3 RE Oe ee ee es " 
Paddles (paddle tennis) ............ 12 dozen 
FUT SOON dsc i ve desc cvseuee 24 each 
Piraeus Pacauets .....0..6.0sc0e0e 2 gross 
lL Serer er _ 
I So ncn clas vce Laneioneed 12 sets 
OS RE PCE Tee re 12 dozen (sets) 
Se st SRE Se een eae ere an 7 
OMIIINGS oo ccc cccsdceecommae aie 
A OE ay Se Pe rere oe * 
SE TE. Loc ios be cen os spteuein 12 boxes 
Ring-o-let boards and rings ......... 12 sets 
ee ery 13 eac 


ES i vo. woe eeeuces aoe : ile 
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Office Equipment. Aside from the general office 
equipment such as typewriters, filing cabinets and 
stationery supplies, it is well to have the follow- 
ing articles : 

A file of copies of all bulletins, which should be 
dated 

A bulletin board in the office subdivided for 
special office announcements and each supervis- 
ors type of activity 

A scrap book of all publicity clippings 

An office question or suggestion box, and a mail 


box for each supervisor so that notices may be left 
for him when he is away from the office. 


The Program 


A well rounded program of street play should 
include such activities as: 


Dramatics Exhibitions 
Block parties Hikes and field trips 
Special events Athletic games 


Special activities Tournaments 
Arts and crafts Low organized games 
Clubs Swimming and showers 


The following program was found successful 
on the New York play streets: 

































































TIME MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
9:00 Story-telling Singing games Same as Thursday Songs—singing Outing Outing for 
Quoit games Jrs. —new material Jrs.—games Mothers 
Jr. and Inter. _ Stories Library period Continue other 
boys and girls |Quoits—older boys oups 
Quoits—older boys uoits 
Stunts, skits 
older boys 
) Handicraft Jrs. Ditto Same as Thursday Handicraft Trips in Organized 
Individual and —new games rs. groups to park program on 
Team games New sidewalk —girls Team and circle (Street play) street 
Older boys games Charades, stunts = 
and girls Dram. games nter. 
Sidewalk games Relays—older 
Inter. girls 
4:00 Contest Jumping Rope Same as Thursday Jumping rope Ditto Final jumping 
Inter. and Jr. Center—girls Volley ball contest—girls rope contest 
Handicraft Simple folk dances | Organize teams Handicraft— Games, Jrs. and 
Older boys —Jrs. girls older boys Inter. boys 
Skits, song, stunts Volley ball Low organized Volley ball 
Jr. girls Team games games—Jrs. between teams 
Team games —sgirls 
Volley ball ; 
cy Boys team games Same as Boys League Boys League Ditto Practice for any 
League Monday Handicraft games special dramatic 
Handicraft older girls Handicraft— activity that may 
older girls Folk dancing older girls have been devii 
Low organized Work from singing Folk dancing during week 
games—Jrs. games to dances |Work from singing 
Wall ball games to dances 
Tr ter boys 
7 Folk dancing Stunts, -Games— Kiddie Twilight Folk dancing 
followed by tumbling, etc. children groups Karnival concert and Story-telling 
group games Jrs, and Inter. Social dance 
and story-telling 
Wall ball, older Relays and team Folk dancing— Neighborhood Social dance Impromptu 
boys ard others games for older adults. chorus dramatics 
Singing boys and others Preparation of charades 
Mothers sewing Mothers’ sewing Saturday night short skits 
on costumes program 
Each street should organize a mothers’, fathers’, once a week a meeting of all leaders should take 
young men’s, young women’s, boys’ and girls’ place when problems are discussed and new games 
clubs. These organizations will be very helpful in taught. 
carrying out the activities of the program. ; ; F : 
Prog Dated daily bulletins should be issued with 
Some Administrative Hints notices of coming events for each street. The 
The supervisor and his assistants should have leaders should be asked to keep a notebook con- 
one meeting a week—more if necessary—to de- taining all notices of material given them during 
cide upon policies and advance programs. One the summer. A combined weekly report of the 
important feature of these meetings is to make leaders on each street should give the highlights 
plans for a recreation week to be held every three of their daily activities rather than mere statis- 
months. At this time it will be well to “spotlight” tics. From these reports assistant supervisors 
the activities of the program with competitive write a weekly report, including their observa- 
events such as a track meet or swimming meet for tions. The supervisor combines all these reports, 


the children from all the play streets. At least 


including observations from his visits. Finally a 
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monthly report should be written from the com- 
bined data of the supervisor and his assistants. 

Wherever possible an individual experienced in 
dealing with newspapers should be recruited to 
help in this project 
approved by the suj 
the papers. 


Only human interest stories 
ervisors should be offered to 


Activities 
Games and Ati 
Only such athletic tournaments should be con- 
onfined to the street itself with- 
ndows and property. A rules 
committee consisting of the athletic supervisor 
and a number of the workers should be formed to 
handle all rules, questions and protests. 
The elimination 


ducted as can be 
out endangering 


tournament is most successful 
in many cases as it prevents tournaments from 
becoming too long-drawn out. The round robin 
tournament or league system may be used in some 
games such as box ball, soccer and touch football. 
For a sport in which there is a great deal of inter- 
est tournaments can be run over a period of 
months. The games which adapt themselves well 
to tournaments 


punch ball, soc: 


lude paddle tennis, box ball, 
touch football, handball, volley 


bail, quoits, shuffleboard, marbles and jacks. 
Before a tournament is set up the game should 
be practiced so that the participants will know it 
well and their interest will be sustained. The rules 
of all tournaments should be simplified as far as 
possible. Tournament classifications should in- 
clude all groups interested. It is far better to run 


short tournaments to include many classifications 
than long-drawn 
clude very fev 


definite to avoir nflicts 


tournaments which will in- 
\ge divisions should be very 
The time and place of 
all games shoul stated on the schedules and 
the supervisors must be made responsible for hav- 
ing all games played off 

Only tourna 


small amount 


requiring a 
uipment or 
equipment on ould be at- 


tempted, for uisition and 


It has not been possible in this 
article, based on the "Play 
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may be conducted. Popular events include dashes 
relays, jumps, obstacle races, baseball throws, tug 
of war, and novelty races. 

The athletic leaders should be on the alert for 
new games, and they thmeselves should parti}. 
pate in the games as little as possible, getting the 
game well started and turning it over to a respon- 
sible older boy or girl. 

Low organized games should be made an im- 
portant part of the program as they include large 
numbers of children and all ages and groups. 

[f a swimming pool is available, it is highly de- 
sirable to make water sports a part of the pro- 
gram. If at all possible street showers should be 
provided as they are both popular and beneficial 
and tend to bring children to the street. 


The Crafts Program 

Arts and crafts should be an integral part of 
the program. They are valuable not only in de- 
veloping latent talent and creating interest in hob- 
bies, but in helping to stress other activities, in aid- 
ing in the making of costumes, street decorations, 
stage settings and properties, rhythmic band in- 
struments, and in the formation of clubs. Hand- 
craft activities provide material for exhibits and 
special days. Crafts clubs may be made responsi- 
ble for bulletin boards and athletic awards and 
prizes. 

Care should be taken in the selection of pro- 
jects. Paper mosaic work, for example, is im- 
practicable as the tiny paper punchings are liable to 
blow away. Shellac must be thinned considerably 
before application in the open air. There should 
be a craft department in charge of the program 
with a competent all round arts and crafts man 
in charge. One of the responsibilities of this 
specialist should be to train the street play leader 
through craft lectures and through the laboratory 
and project methods which will provide instruc- 
tion once a week in projects to be 
given the children the following 
week. 

Among the projects which are 





care of equipment are one of the 
greatest probler f street play. 
Although each | r is responsi- 
ble for the equipment he uses, it 
is important to have one indi- 


vidual responsibl storing it 
each night. 

Athletic meets wit 1 wide va- 
riety of events a elty races 


Street Manual," to go into great 
detail regarding the program 
and activities. We have at- 
tempted, however, to give our 
readers as comprehensive a 
résumé as possible in the space 
available. It is suggested that 
anyone wishing further informa- 
tion communicate with Edward 
Norton, 517 East Ninth Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


appropriate for the street play 
program are the following: 
Various kinds of sewing and 
needlework ; bead pendants, rings, 
loom made bracelets; paper 
streamer bowls; crocheted crepe 
paper objects; artificial flowers; 
basketry projects; sponge rubber 
projects; art stone work; tin can 
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stippled tin pro- 


flowers ; 
appollometal ash- 


jects ; 
trays ; paper bead necklaces ; 
crayonexing; cartooning, 
drawing and painting; dec- 
orated vases; square knot 
projects; mantlepiece boat 
and airplane models; berry 
box furniture; whittled 
wood objects; doll making; 
gil cloth projects ; three-ply 
yeneer carving; soap sculp- 
turing ; small clothespin and 
spool novelties : miscellan- 


eous wor Ye projects. 


Materials. To conduct the 


crafts program suggested 
the following materials are 


\ large supply of cotton, 
silk and woolen remnants, 
as well as some muslin; as- 
sorted beads and seed beads ; 
picture frame wire; paper 
streamers ; paste, glue and rub- 


ber cement; shellac and aleohol; sponge rubber ; 


art stone and natural trimmings; crepe paper of 
all colors; a large supply of 34” and %” white 
wood, three-ply veneer, and balsa wood rippings ; 


appollometal sheets; wall paper; paints, crayons 
and newsprints; Belfast cord; oilcloth, soap; as- 
sorted lacquers, brushes, etc. 

lhe children themselves can provide such mis- 
cellaneous materials as old discarded necklaces, 


needle and thread, clothespins, cardboard, meat 
skewers, hairpins, colored magazine pages and 

Th inderaft instructors should have their 
own kits. The boys’ worker, for example, will 
want a pair of tin snips, scissors, several small 
pickle jars with tops, several cigar boxes, a few 
large paper bags, a good jack-knife, a ruler, pen- 
cils, a supply of cardboard and other materials he 


feels are necessary. For the girls’ handcraft pro- 


gram the leader will require scissors, several small 
pickle jars with tops, a number of cigar boxes, 


a ruler, pencils, needles and thread, 


papel! ags, 


] 
and sit 


ular supplies. 


Hints for Conducting the Program. The play 
leaders must use their ingenuity in finding places 
for the craft program. If a vacant store is avail- 
able it is ideal for the purpose. Front porches 





may be used or if chairs 
and two tables are available 
the work may go on on the 
sidewalk ! 


The best way for a leader 
to start his work is to ar- 
range his craft layout on 
the street with a few fin- 
ished articles in front of 
him and then begin work- 
ing. The children will soon 
gather around and start ask- 
ing questions. The rest is 
easy. The instructor should 
make inquiries among the 
children about the things 
they have made and would 
tike to make. A crafts club 
may soon be formed. 


It is well to carry on all 
arts and crafts clubs during 


Shuffleboard is a game which lends the heat of the day at 
itself readily to tournament uses 


periods of not more than an 
hour and a half each and with 
groups not exceeding twelve or 
fifteen children. End a period at the height of 
enthusiasm and endeavor with the suggestions of 
the leader to “stop and play a game now.” 

The children should be allowed to keep one of 
every two articles they make, one marked with the 
child’s name and play street being turned in to 
the crafts department for exhibition purposes or 
other use. The finished articles should be col- 
lected at the same time each week. When the 
articles have served their purpose as exhibits they 
may be donated to the children’s wards of nearby 
hospitals, to day nurseries, orphan homes and 
shut-ins. 

The leader should be on the lookout for excep- 
tional talent and should report “discoveries” to 
the head of his department. He will want in many 
instances to arrange for the further training of 
children with unusual skill. 

A method should be devised for having equip- 
ment and material delivered to the instructors once 
a week. They will be delivered at the same time 
the finished projects are collected. If the distance 
from the central office is not too great the in- 
structors may call for their own material. A place 
should be arranged beforehand for the storing of 
raw materials and finished objects. These may be 
stored either according to classification or play 
streets. 
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Hikes and Field Trips 

Occasional outings are a desirable part of the 
program but to be fully appreciated they should 
be limited. One trip a week is sufficient. Trips may 
be taken to museums, parks, bathing beaches, 
newspaper and other industrial plants, and to 
police headquarters. 

There should be an adult leader for every fif- 
teen children. Enlist adult residents of the street 
to help. Tell the children beforehand where they 
are going and what the object of the trip is. This 
helps create interest. Field trips may be made by 
bus, trolley car, train, subway or auto. The great 
difficulty lies in securing free transportation. It 
has been found that although free bus transporta- 
tion is rare in the 
Summer season, 
railway transit 
lines such as the 
trolley and sub 
way are very lib 
eral in granting 
free rides. 

Play Street Clubs 
Play stree 
clubs are ver) 
important be 
cause they help 
to give each child 
at least one ma 

jor interest 
street play. Among the clubs which may be or- 
ganized are general boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs, 
crochet clubs, stamp clubs and postmark clubs. 
On the New York play streets night “Owl” clubs 
were organized consisting of boys who helped the 
leaders rope off streets, put equipment away and 
do other odd jobs. Corresponding clubs for girls 
were known as “busy bees.” An _ interesting 
hobby club was one called the “Headline Hunt- 
ers.” The children made a scrap book of half 
sheets of newspapers laced together with shoe- 
strings in which club members pasted in chrono- 
logical order the most important headlines of each 
day’s news. This eventually resulted in a com- 
plete record of current events in short concise 
phrases. It proved of genuine educational value 
to the children 


Dramatics 


The dramatics program requires a supervisor 
in direct charge of a worker from each street 


whose duties include the provision of suitable ma- 


i 





terial for the street play leaders, the securing of 
talent for special presentations, and the coaching 
and supervising of productions arranged for 
special occasions. 

Pantomime, story-telling, dramatic stunts and 
dancing may be introduced into the program, all 
carried on informally in front of an adjacent 
school or church. On rainy days it may be pos- 
sible to secure a room in the headquarters of a 
local social organization or in an empty store, 

A portable or temporary stage is essential, 
Sometimes the front of an institution offerg§ a 
natural stage requiring only settings. Where this 
is not available it may be possible to secure a truck 
letting the sides down. 

The most pop- 
ular forms of 
special entertain- 
ment have provy- 
ed to be movies, 
pantomime, pup- 
pet shows, plays 
presented by ‘the 
children them- 
selves, magi- 
cians, acrobats 
and clowns. 


Music 

Informal 
group singing us- 
ing familiar old 
time favorites, popular songs and school songs 
may be very successful under a good leader. If 
the leader starts a song the children will readily 
follow. Unfamiliar songs will not usually be so 
successful. If a capable harmonica instructor is 
available he may be put on schedule in the various 
streets and clubs may be organized. 


Dancing 

Simple dances such as the Irish jig and Dutch 
dances are usually picked up quickly. In this ac- 
tivity, as in singing, it is well to adhere to the 
familiar. Anything requiring more than the ele- 
mentary steps will be unsuccessful in the street 
play program. 


Block Parties 

Block parties are valuable in promoting com- 
munity spirit, in bringing adults into the program 
and in giving publicity to the street play project. 
Such parties should not be given, however, until 
the program has been running long enough to win 
the confidence and cooperation of the residents. 
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Where there are rival factions or organizations in 
q street it is inadvisable to attempt block parties. 
Plans for a party should be made at least three 
weeks ahead of time by a local committee with 
subcommittees, the supervisors serving only in an 
advisor) Necessary arrangements in- 
clude securing permission from the police depart- 
ment to close off the street, the roping off of suf- 
ficient space for dancing, the securing of a band, 
and the mimeographing of a program to be given 
adults. Local residents should be called upon with 
a request to hang out flags and appropriate decora- 
tions. An exhibit of the craft work of the chil- 
dren may be displayed in local store windows. 


capacity. 


Equipment for block parties consists of a stage, 
microphone, rope, lights, decorations and a piano. 
The following general plan for a block party 
has been f: und successful: 
1 to 5 p.mM.—Children’s games, tournaments, contests. 


(A special event may be included such as kite flying 
contests.) Awards and prizes, 

8 to 8:15—Costume parade. Children parade in costumes 
made by themselves or by craft department. 

8:20 to 9:20—Entertainment—prepared by the children 
on block. A good professional may be included, but 
should not play too large a part in the program. 

9:20 to 11—Dancing on the street. 


The financing of block parties is always a prob- 
lem. Methods suggested for raising funds include 
package parties, the solicitation of local people, 
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community club dues, sales, etc. It is essential 
that none of the employed workers take an active 
part in raising funds, merely serving in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


Special Activities and Events 

One period each day, preferably during the hot 
period, should be devoted to story-telling. Chil- 
dren like to retail stories they have heard, and this 
should be encouraged. A library period each week 
may be arranged for at the nearest branch. library 
where the children may be taken in a group. Many 
libraries have a special staff for handling the chil- 
dren’s program. 

Special events which have proved successful in- 
clude wheel day, doll day, pet shows, hobby shows, 
kite days and stunt nights. Club or group parties 
may be held in the house or yard of one of the 
residents. 


Exhibitions 

Exhibitions of craft work are important for the 
play street program. As has been suggested, they 
may be made an attractive adjunct to a block 
party. In addition, there may be general, grand 
exhibitions competitive in nature, street exhibits 
—occasional short time exhibits exclusively of the 
craft club on a play street—and a permanent ex- 
hibit at headquarters. 


DIAGRAM OF BLOCK PARTY IN OPERATION 
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D—Ropes 
F—Lamp-Post 
B—Microphone 
C—Loud-Speaker 


A—Raised Platform for Music 
G—Roped Off Section For Dancing 
E—Where Street Is Roped Off 
K—Area and Lanes For Races 
H—Floodlights 








Taking Play Into the Highways and Byways 


AST SUM) 
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Recrea 
literally we 
streets and 
everyone, 


By ELIZABETH HINES HANLEY 





Philadel 


Philadelphia as well as New York 


play interests of the children 
, 


ground and had its play streets last summer, provides safety from per- 

tion Association and the story of the activities con- sonal and property damage, 

nt out into the ducted on these street playgrounds and thus lightens the burdens 
vs to give and on a number of vacant lots is of the section or groups.” 

d well as told by Mrs. Hanley, Director of Still other workers give 





the Recreation Arts Department, 
Philadelphia Playground and Rec- 


testimony : “The children and 
the parents of those in the 








young, a cha play. This 

re ? } \ ) ‘ ' oOo T . . . 
was done b Biag Pp reation Association. 
twenty stre iygrounds, 

four vacant lot nd one day 
camp in areas vhere they 


would do th 


three standa 


necessary pet 
obtained thi 
twenty-four w 


; 


oO id. In addition, the usual 
rd playgrounds were operated. The 
rsol for all these play places was 
rough the LWD, which supplied 
rkers under the leadership of four 


regularly employed playground supervisors. 
It would be hard to say which of all these types 
was the most worth while, but without doubt the 


street playgr 


exciting. Tl 
hood was 
nected with 
the progran 
viders of ma 
The worl 
found them 


ventional o1 


their prefere: 


to participate 
the children 
dangers and 
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children.”’ 
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yu vere the most interesting and 
because the entire neighbor- 
ne way or another actively con- 
ject, either as participants in 
Ipers and leaders, or as pro- 

terials and moral backing. 
ssigned to these playgrounds 
more “thrilling” than the con- 
r nd gave their main reasons for 
“the opportunity for all ages 
tection as well as recreation for 
Keeping them out of the street 
hief, and a more definite spirit 
m and interdependence between par- 

leaders.” 

t ne of these playgrounds ex- 
i] very clearly in his final report. 
pinion, this work is without 
reates a feeling of friendship and 
the neighborhood, for all unite in a 
umely, the enjoyment of the 
\not r director Says: “There is no 
vorthwhileness of this work. The 
an interest in the work be- 


| furnishes an outlet for the 


streets attended by the travel- 
ing play leaders actually feel 
that you are honoring them 
by coming there, and nothing is too much trouble 
for them.” Again, “Adults have a chance to join 
in the fun and enjoy looking on, something they 
do not get a chance to do in regular playgrounds 
except on special occasions because they cannot 
leave their homes for such long periods. I believe 
they await the coming of the workers almost as 
eagerly as the youngsters.” 

Such reports as these are better appreciated 
when it is understood that street playgrounds were 
established only in districts at least a mile away 
from the nearest standard playground and impos- 
sible for the children to reach because of transpor- 
tation and traffic handicaps. The districts were 
also of the “poor” type in neighborhoods con- 
gested both by traffic and humanity, and far re- 
moved from any other center providing recrea- 
tional opportunities. 


The Program 

The program was practically the same in all the 
streets, with adaptations to particular situations. 
It began with a “theme song” set to the tune of 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here,” with words 
suitable for the occasion. The first note brought 
all the children running, if they were not already 
assembled and waiting for the leaders to start the 
fun. A parade accompanied the singing of the 
rallying song, and when the gathering was com- 
plete there was a half hour of general singing, 
with solos now and then for variety, and some 
songs given with pantomime or dramatized action. 

Then the volley ball net was hung across the 
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players lined up for a game. Other 


uch as dodge ball, baseball, if there 
ind sponge ball were also in great 


there were races, relays, tag games, 


kers, jacks, dominoes, singing and 


handcraft, songfests and story-tell- 
tomime and dramatization incidental! 
ig the play period to a happy ending. 
surprisingly, stories were in great 

these playgrounds, and adults en- 


is much as the children. Rather sur- 


the old fairy tales were strong 


the most generally popular. 


they have a hero, heroine and a 


also, was remarkably popular, and 


enly divided between boys and girls, 


e was a difference in the type of 
oys preferred making pinwheels and 
that gave them an opportunity for 


operating them, 


were inter- 


ing paper \V il- 


Story-telling has been one of the most popular 
activities on the play streets of Philadelphia 


lages. One leader found that “there is hardly any 
distinction between boys and girls in crafts as 
both enjoy working with their hands.” 

Among games, volley ball seems to have been 
most popular with both boys and girls, although 
baseball ranked a close second with the older ones. 
Checkers and jacks were first in quiet games, but 
quoits had a strong appeal for older boys and 
men. The general expression by all leaders was: 
“The children love games, but always demand 
new ones. They are more fond of the games that 
require the most physical action. The youngest 
children like singing games best, and The Farmer 
in the Dell was averagely their favorite.” 

Besides these daily programs, there were weekly 
special events such as doll shows and parties; pet 
shows; baby shows; grotesque parades; exhibits 
of handcraft; paper villages and circuses; story 
dramatizations; game contests of various kinds, 
and track and field meets. 


On the Vacant Lots 
The vacant lots had about the same program, 
except that two of them 
were equipped with swings, 
(Continued on page 595) 














Reading for Fun in Rural Mississippi 


By BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL 
Editor, Bulletin 


American Library Association 


it-over pine lands of Hancock 
southern Mississippi I recently 
rable day with a county recre- 
county librarian, both work- 
ergency Relief Administration. 
Sissippi simply to see what was 


OWN IN the 
D County i 

spent a 
ation directo! 


ing under the 
I had gone to M 


happening in nection with a unique library 
project operating throughout the state under the 
Mississippi Library Commission and the Women’s 
Division of the ERA. I found, however, that 


library service was only one of sixteen projects 
which the women’s division was responsible for, 
fifteen being a state-wide pro- 
How the two undertakings 
go hand in hand in a county where they are just 
beginning and how much the library can con- 
tribute to the success of a recreation program in a 
county where the former has been long estab- 
lished, were shown first in Hancock and later in 
Coahoma County 
“We cover th 
recreation director 


one of the other 
gram of recreatio1 


whole county together,” said the 

in Hancock. “Our community 
centers are thirty or forty miles apart in iso- 
lated sections of the county and we like not only 
to share the traveling expenses of gas and oil but 
also to have companionship.”’ When the stop is at 
a community center, the county librarian drops 
her books and teaches pine needle basketry or 
flower making. When at a library station where 
there are children, the recreation director holds a 
story hour. 

Hancock, it should be noted, is almost at the 
bottom of the economic ladder now that lumber- 
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It is thrilling to hear of such ven- 
tures in cooperation as Mrs. Ros- 
sell describes in her article. We 
are fortunately coming to realize 
more clearly than ever before, that 
recreation, whether in rural dis- 
tricts or in our cities, has much to 
gain by working more closely with 
the library, and that these two civic 
movements can be mutually helpful. 











Books are 
read by people who have practically no other form 
of pleasure in between visits of the librarian and 
recreation director. Even reading is denied some 
people who can neither read nor write, but talks 
on news of the day are in such cases substituted 
for reading matter. 

It is difficult, of course, to do much either with 
book service or with recreation in a county where 
you have no publicly supported library and almost 
no money to spend for recreation. Friendly peo- 
ple in Bay St. Louis, however, have contributed 
900 books and numerous magazines—many of 
them excellent—to launch the library; a banker 
has supplied rooms to house it; a tag day has 
provided a small amount of cash for book pur- 
chases, and local musicians and artists have given 
their talent to provide additional revenue. Glane- 
ing over the library collection that has resulted, 
one finds among books for children such titles as 
“Heidi,” “Hans Brinker,’ “Bambi,” “Invincible 
Louisa.” In a rental collection of recent fiction 
for adults are the best of the best sellers now 
popular throughout the country. Better Homes 
and Gardens, National Geographic, Collier's and 
Good Housekeeping are prominent among the 
magazines. 

No books on quilting are yet to be found in the 
slim collection, but that does not mean that the 
county librarian can do nothing about it when the 
recreation director starts a group of women mak- 
ing quilts. Since the women who are to make the 
quilts in some instances lack even the needle and 


ing is no longer its major industry. 
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which to sew them, they naturally 
uch in the way of pieces. “If you have 
vhich could be used for quilts, please 
requests the county 
Boxes resulting from such requests 


’ 


ter accompany books in the back of the car 


ehty quilts, the first one finished to 
prize, will be displayed at a county 
but precious stream of plays, poems, 
ravel and other reading matter has 
lily in and out of the Hancock library 
ississippi Library Commission whose 
\liss Elizabeth Robinson, presented the 
ject to the Women’s Division of the 
work projects were acceptable. Wel- 
for the recreation program come from 
reation director in Jackson, Miss Lil- 
and also from the National Recrea- 
ition in New York. 
ust couldn't live without ‘Recreational 
” was the grateful comment 
N.R.A. publication. And the lectures of 
[rs. John Bradford, who were sent to 
by the Recreation Association, were 
Games, group 


Programs’ 


be “just marvelous.” 


and many parties which were popular at a 


in the county were the result of Mr. 


Irs. Bradford’s suggestions. 


view which both the librarian and the 
director are taking in their work was 
from their conver- 
Possible support of 
is being developed 


Books and magazines are brought in cars 
to many of the isolated county schools 
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by the librarian so that the book service begun 
may be extended and made permanent. “What 
we are doing in recreation is of course useful in 
keeping up people’s morale in a county which is 
almost if not entirely without a payroll,” said the 
recreation director, “but what we must find is 
some way to restore these people to financial in- 
dependence.” 

Outright relief for the many needy people in 
the county was deplored as having a deteriorating 
effect upon character. The possibility of coopera- 
tive undertakings similar to those which have 
raised the economic status of rural communities 
in Denmark, England, Japan and elsewhere, which 
could perhaps use the community groups now or- 
ganized as their nucleus, seems to be one of the 
ideas now receiving consideration. 

What the Hancock County Library may some 
day contribute to organized recreation and the 
sheer efhjoyment of people’s free time, if the pres- 
ent library can be developed and made permanent, 
is being demonstrated in Coahoma County at the 
other end of the state. Here, too, the beginning 
of the headquarters’ library at Clarksdale was 
modest, but that was twenty years ago and county- 
wide service has now been given for ten years. 

Not by the librarian, but by the county recrea- 
tion director, was the value of the library in rela- 
tion to organized recreation made evident. 

Quilting is popular in Coahoma as in Hancock 
County, and ideas for patterns come from library 
books. Rug-making, smock- 
ing, faggoting, bound button- 
holes and bedspreads also 
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occupy the sewing classes and the library fosters 
their interests. ommunity shop will be held in 
Clarksdale before Christmas at which these sew- 
ing clubs can sell their articles and purchasers 
may secure ine ve toys as well as fancy work. 
So well have ihoma women done their sew- 
ing that three of their handmade shades were 
exhibited at th itional Recreation Association 
meeting in Washington, and a bedspread made of 
197 tobacco sa briar-stitched in pink on a 


cream ground, ilso shown at Washington. 


A women’s baseball team has been successfully 
organized as another feature of the recreation 
program, and the library has furnished the rules. 


Get-together ties attract 60 to 200 old people 


; 


and young, and ks suggest folk dances or sup- 
ply words and tu: 
A “kiddie band” leads a Tom Thumb parade 
during the Cotton 
in the training of 
the paraders 
Story hours draw 


es for community sings. 


tival, and the library helped 
bandsmen and in costuming 


overflow audiences of as 
many as 350 children, and the story teller gathers 
material for her stories at the library. 

Playground supervisors keep five playgrounds 


in the county open « 


aily and turn to the library 
for games and books on handicrafts. Last winter 
much work was done with little children in con- 
solidated rural schools, where the younger chil- 
dren leave school about two o’clock and the bus 
is not ready to tal 

home until four. G 


; 


them and the older children 
umes and stories in the gym- 
nasium on bad supervised play in the sun- 
shine on good days, kept everybody so happy and 
out of mischief that it is hoped the work can be 
continued this yea 

Not all that the Coahoma library does to in- 
crease people’s enjoyment of their leisure is done 
through the mediur 
director. Mississippi 


of the county recreational 
is rich in bird life, and study 
of the birds is begun in the kindergarten. It is 
roughly estimated that 75 books on birds are kept 
in almost constant circulation among bird lovers, 
young and old, throughout the county. 

Handsome trees are another asset in Missis- 
sippi, and books on trees, flowers and other na- 
tional beauties ar 

Depending o1 
snakes may be ri 


}1n constant use. 

point of view, Mississippi’s 
garded:as an asset or a liability, 
but a subject of fascinating study at a regional 
scout camp near Clarksdale they certainly are. 
Ditmar’s “Reptile Book” helps to identify the dif- 
ferent specimens caught and caged by young sci- 
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entists who study their characteristics. Books on 
handicrafts such as leather and woodwork are 
popular with both Girl and Boy Scouts, as are 
many other library volumes. In fact so much did 
the Scouts use the library this year that the Rota 
Club which sponsors the camp is giving the library 
money for books to extend their camp service 
next summer. 

Radio plays an increasing part in the life of 
Clarksdale readers, especially among the members 
of an Opera Study Club who keep two copies of 
the ‘Victrola Book of the Opera” from getting 
dusty on the shelves. A fine music teacher in the 
local high school contributes her enthusiasm to- 
ward keeping this opera study group far from 
being superficial. Radio also brings current book 
reviews and the number of books purchased to 
meet individual listener’s demands is constantly 
increasing. 

If the Mississippi Library Commission and the 
far-seeing director of the Women’s Division of 
the ERA have their way, library service as useful 
to recreation and other community interests as 
that in Coahoma will some day be provided on a 
state-wide basis. An FERA librarian is now serv- 
ing in every county of the state, with two li- 
brarians in some of the larger counties. Recrea- 
tion directors, too, are in almost every county. As 
is to be expected in undertakings less than a year 
old and started as work relief projects, there is 
much unevenness in progress reported, but in 
every county visited there was surprising local 
support and enthusiasm for the work that is be- 
ing attempted. Five hundred dollars a year from 
a board of supervisors here, a five-year lease on 
a county library headquarters there, a new log- 
house library built with community effort some- 
where else, testify to the genuineness of local 
backing. The limited resources of the state library 
commission make it difficult for a state book col- 
lection of 4,500 volumes to supplement adequately 
county-wide service in eighty or more counties, 
but looking-over the records of titles in circula- 
tion one realizes how valiantly many books in the 
state collection are doing service. 

Mathews’ “Book of Wild Flowers for Young 
People,” for example, has circulated this year to 
two principals in small town high schools, a high 
school teacher, the caretaker of a reading center, 
a county librarian and a rural mother, all in dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Wolcott’s “Book of 
Games and Parties” has gone to a parent-teacher 

(Continued on page 596) 
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Eor a Good Time—a “Ridiculous Party” 


By RUTH M. LUTHER 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Public Schools 
Huntington, Indiana 


His year when a committee was appointed 
fo a teachers’ party we racked our brains 
trying to think of some way to entertain a 
large crowd that would ensure an entertain- 
ment in which all would participate and have 


a good time. 


We decided to have a ridiculous party, and 


mimeographed invitations went out instructing 
the guests to appear attired in a ridiculous way 
on penalty of having to stunt if they failed 
to wear costumes. The teachers dropped their 
dignity for the time, and the men appeared in 
every conceivable kind of costume, ranging 
from the fireman just off duty with streaks of 
soot still on his face, swinging his lantern as 
he came in, to the dude or “dandy” in full 
dress wearing spats and derby, carrying a gold- 
headed cane, and with a large chrysanthemum 
fastened in his buttonhole. The women’s 
costumes were equally unique. We had a 
colored ‘Topsy with us, her hair in short braids 


tied with rags all over her head. We had a 
dainty bride dressed in white satin of the gay 
nineties. We even had a pair of red-headed 
Everyone had so much fun 
looking over the other felllow’s costume that 
it was some time before we could start our 


Siamese twins! 


program. 


Unique Dance Variations 


Each guest was given a dance program. Be- 


fore the programs were filled a set of foolish 
rules and regulations governing the dances 
was read. There were five so-called dances on 


the program. When the guests had their pro- 
grams filled they were instructed to skip to 
their first partner and ask him to tell the fun- 
niest joke he knew. In the second dance every- 


Why shouldn’t teachers forget their 
dignity occasionally and have a good 
time? They should and can, is Miss 
Luther’s answer, and she tells just 
how ridiculous a party can be made! 


one did a two-step to his partner and the 
women were asked to tell about their first love 
affair. In number three dance partners waltzed 
to each other and exchanged their most inter- 
esting trip experiences. The fourth dance was 
a gallop, and when the partners met they were 
asked ‘to solve a proverb which was written 
in a most absurd manner, These proverbs and 
answers were typed on slips of paper and 
handed to the group. In the fifth number 
partners joined in the grand march while 
judges made their selection for the prize to be 
awarded for the most ridiculous costume. The 
grand march proceeded to the hallway and up 
the stairs to another room where a baby 
picture show contest formed the second part 
of the entertainment. 

The Baby Show Contest. We had secured 
the baby pictures of fifteen principals and 
supervisors. One at a time these interesting 
specimens of humanity were thrown on the 
screen with a lantern while the group tried 
to guess and write down the name of the 
individual on their score cards. A few “bright 
remarks” were made as each picture was 
thrown on the screen. The pictures were given 
a second time and the name also as each person 
checked his score card. The funny part of the 
baby show was that some individuals failed to 
recognize their own pictures! 

An Impromptu Program. The third part of 
the program was given in the gymnasium. 
Group singing of ridiculous songs was led by 
one of the members. One person who just 
began to take piano lessons as her latest hobby 
was asked to play a number. She responded by 
calling four others to sing as she accompanied 

(Continued on page 597) 
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The Farm Woodlot as a Playground 


The beauty which the pioneer had 
so little time to contemplate is 
being rediscovered and conserved 


By 
HENRY S. Curtis, Ph.D. 
HE FORES nce the dominant feature in 
ae lands« yf America. In the time of 
Columbus 1 than half of our entire coun- 
try was covered with a vast woods. It harbored 
hostile savages and predatory animals that 
preyed upon th« k of the pioneer. It was 
out of it that he t carve his home and win 
the land for his . It was the great enemy 


to be destroy: 
From it he cl the logs for his house and 
split the rails for his fence, until the saw mill 
itself he felled, logged 
l, leaving the stumps for 
yet another generation to struggle with. This 
ruthless destructi is gone on steadily from 
the beginning, and the area of forest has 
decreased with every year. But as the area has 
grown less timber has grown more valuable. 
Our forest acreage is still decreasing, but 
lministration has come a 
restation. The forests were 
destroyed, then prospec- 


came; but the 
into heaps and | 


with the present 
movement for r« 
first an enemy t 
tive lumber. 

Now they are bs 
ground of the 
camping, summ¢ 
simple life. We ar« 
a beauty that th 
contemplate. It i 
to fell one of the 


ming in addition the play- 
the place for hunting, 
ttages, picnicking and the 
liscovering in great trees 
neer did not have time to 
ming almost a sacrilege 
narchs of the centuries. 


Many Beautiful Trees 


Washtenaw ( as many beautiful trees, 
but they are not well distributed. The dogwood 
and redbud are found in general only in the 


e well suited for the door 
thorn and crabapple are 
ring blossoms, and they 


woods, though th: 
yards as well. Th« 
beautiful in their 
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Camping in the woods is always so much 
more fun when water sports are possible 


are much preferred by most song birds for 
nesting because the thorns are not pleasing to 
bats or hawks or bluejays. The mountain ash 
is a beautiful tree and its orange red berries 
usually hold on until they are eaten by the 
birds. The juniper makes many hillsides so at- 
tractive they are worth going far to see. 

It is beautiful alike in summer against the 
background of the forest floor and in winter 
against the snow. The County contains many 
beautiful clumps of tamarack also, which stand 
out in striking contrast from the surrounding 
trees. 

The tropical forest is always much the same, 
but the seasons offer an everchanging pano- 
rama to the temperature climes from the open- 
ing buds of spring through the light and dark 
greens of summer to the red and yellow leaves 
of autumn. Then the storm king brings them 
whirling down to decorate our lawns, and the 
trees stand bare against the wintry sky, in the 
delicate lacework of the elm, the trailing 
beauty of the willow and the sturdy strength 
of the oak. Through their branches the stars 
seem to gleam more brightly, and the electric 
lights throw against our house a fretwork of 
shadows, which suggest a land of fairies. 

Then the winter storms coat these bare 
branches with snow and ice “until every pine 
and fir and hemlock wears emerald too dear for 
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an earl.’ What may not this cycle of change 
have meant in arousing the evolving human 
spirit 


Three University Forests 


There are three forests, the Saginaw Forest 
of 80 acres, the Stinchfield Woods of 312 acres, 
and the Eber White Woods of 43 acres where 
scientific forestry is being carried on by the 
University of Michigan, but this seems to 
have influenced the practice of the County sur- 
prisingly little. There is practically no attempt 
by private individuals to do anything in the 
way of forest management. Perhaps this is not 
unnatural when we consider that it takes 60 
or 70 years to grow a tree to saw log size. 

Contrasted with the long deferred and un- 
certain crop of lumber that may be ruined at 
any time by fire or uprooted by a tornado are 
the recreation values of the forest where the 
dividends may be had at any time at the desire 
of the user. They represent a value which is 
sure to be increaseed by the new leisure and 
that can not readily be cancelled or depreciated. 

The forest is usually a chief feature in all 
state and national parks, as well as in outlying 
metropolitan parks. It is also at least one fea- 
ture in all city parks if any considerable size. 


This can only mean that it has a deep intrinsic 
appeal, that in some way and for some deep 
reason it stands for relief from worry and the 
strains of life. It is estimated that four million 
people camped out in our state and national 
forests last year. Probably nearly all of the 
camp sites were in the woods. People do not 
camp in the open fields. The place that is 
sought is always a forest on the side of a body 
of water. 

From the time I was six until I was twelve 
or thereabouts, the play life of the children of 
our neighborhood centered around the creeks 
that crossed my father’s farm and the play 
houses which we built from 
discarded railread ties in the 
woods. There were two rival 
cabins among the children and 
each group aspired to have 
the best decorated and most 
convenient cabin. We man- 
aged to make roofs from old 
boards and filled the cracks 
between the logs with moss. 
We had farms adjacent, which 


In the findings of a recreation sur- 
vey of Washtenaw County, Mich- 
igan, Dr. Curtis, Director of the 
study, reporting on natural re- 
sources, makes some suggestions 
for the recreational use of these 
resources. His suggestions are so 
universally applicable that we 
quote from sections of the report 
appearing in the 
Daily News, December 18, 1934. 


we plowed with crooked sticks in true prima- 
tive fashion and planted a variety of wild 
things. Most farm children would appreciate 
such a retreat. 


Woodcraft 


Every country child ought to practice some- 
thing of the woodcraft of the Scouts. It is not 
difficult to make a brush leanto that will serve 
for a shelter on a summer night if any shelter 
is desired. If there is a considerable variety of 
trees and anywhere to go through the woods, 
most children would enjoy making a nature 
trail and marking the trees or a treasure hunt 
or trailing game. With a little encouragement 
and showing, they will make fairly good bows 
and arrows, and find much fun in playing 
Indians. 

The forest at night is an enchantment to one 
who has learned to know it. Many little sounds 
that are lost in the hum of the day now come 
to the surface, and faint noises perhaps a mile 
away are distinctly heard which would scarcely 
carry a hundred yards at noon time. The snap- 
ping of a twig may come almost like a pistol 
shot, while the scampering of the flying squir- 
rels along the branches, their flight from 
branch to branch and the flitting of bats help 
to make up the general impression. In most 
places one is aware of rabbits moving about, 
often at a considerable distance. There will 
often be the call of some night bird, an owl, 
whippoorwill or goatsucker, and on moonlight 
nights, Titania and all the fairies seem to be 
dancing in every open glade with each flutter- 
ing leaf. 

The federal government is proposing to 
plant a wind break a hundred miles wide from 
the Canadian to the Mexican border. A tree 
breaks the wind in its lee for a distance about 
ten times its height. The forest quells the 
storm, Often one may hear it roaring through 
the tree tops while there is 
scarcely a flurry in the aisles 
below. But there is scarcely 
ever a day so calm in a pine 
forest that one may not hear 
the murmuring in the branches 
overhead. The forest is cooler 
by day and warmer by night 
than the lands outside. This 
effect in a large forest goes 
three feet down into the earth 


Ann Arbor 
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Sections which were once woodlots now 
often provide winter sports facilities 


below and five nd feet up into the sky 


above. The for midifies its atmosphere 
so it is never as dry as the air outside. It has 
its own distinctiv: ells, and there is a feel- 
ing in the air tl ems to come through the 
skin or some get ense. We should know 
where we were we were blindfolded and 


deposited in a vithout warning. 


Recreational Uses of Forests 


The great d especially the wilder- 


ness is a pla meditation where the 


thoughtful naturally retire to be alone with 
their deepest life | lems. There is something 
almost religious in it litude. “The trees were 


God’s first templ the serious minded it 


has always been 


Apparently the largest recreative use of our 
forests is coming to be for picnicking and 
camping, but tl riginal use all over the 
world was for hunti hese hunting forests 


are still preset 
and Scotland 
private parks o1 ting preserves. Hunting 
takes first plac 
of the rural p: 


ty largely in England 
of the continent as 


the outdoor recreations 
Washtenaw County, 
168 out of 434 gave 
hunting as one of their favorite forms of recrea- 


who were inte 


tion. For many s to be the only form. 


There were 4,758 ter’s licenses taken out 


last year, but as f ers often hunt on their 
own farms with enses, and boys are still 
more apt to do so, the number of licenses must 
be considerable | n the numbers who are 
hunting. 

There are sev elements in the pleasure 
of the hunt. One ich is the appeal of the 
out of doors and the forest. Man’s nervous 
responses have been built up through many 
thousands of ye human and prehuman 
history. The forest kes old racial memories 
that are untouched by the noises and sights 
of the city. 

However, hunting where there is no game 


is not very ex \ farmer who enjoys 
hunting or who wishes a profitable forest 
should keep his st out of the woods. Stock 


destroys the undergrowth and cover for nesting 








places of quail and pheasants. Planting a few 
cedars, junipers or spruces will help by offering 


protection from the blizzards of winter and 
general roosting places. Brush heaps are also 
appreciated. The pastured woods looses most of 
its recreative as well as its commercial values. 

One of the pleasant experiences of winter 
is to go into the woods after a recent snow and 
find where all its wild people live, to observe 
the tracks of the mice, squirrels, rabbits, quail 
and pheasants, to see how they are spending 
the nights and what food they are securing, 
when apparently there is no food and what 
protection they have found against a temper- 
ature often below zero, in which they must go 
barefooted through the snow. 

Most game animals and birds retire to the 
swamps, where the undergrowth is more dense 
and there is a greater variety of food during 
the severe weather. Where there is a small lake 
in the center, as is often the case, such a swamp 
forms a natural game sanctuary and should be 
preserved. Altogether too many of them have 
been cleared and partially drained. 

Every child should spend a night in the 
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woods occasionally during the summer, One 
who has only seen the woods by day knows 
only half the story, To sit around a camp fite 
at night, to see the stars and the moon through 
the tree tops, to tell and hear stories, to listen 
to the myriad sounds that come through the 
stillness, the rustling of the leaves, the lowing 
of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the hooting of 
an owl perhaps a mile away. These effects are 
intensified by the stillness and the strangeness 
so that they are difficult to forget. One’s bed is 
apt to be hard, and the mosquitoes are not al- 
ways considerate. He may not sleep much, but 
the experience is one that should be packed 
away somewhere in the memory cabinet of 


every child. 


The love of the out-of-doors enters into the 


pleasure of golf, of walking, of driving, of hunt- 
ing and fishing and farm work itself. It is a 
pleasure that is not confined to either sex or to 


any age. It has no narrow cycle of years like 
| 


football and baseball. It is not limited to a few 


minutes or hours a day like basketball. It enhan- 
ces the pleasure of a canoe trip, an auto trip, 
a chair on the back porch, or a hammock under 
1 tree. It adds its own charm to the romance 
of courtship. It is so vital a phase of life itself 
that all education should encourage and pre- 
pare for it. Nature study offers dozens of 
projects to the country child, for week ends 
and summer vacations, which the school should 


at least suggest if not organize. Its funda- 
tal virtue is truthfulness, which nature and 


nce alike demand of all their worshippers. 


J 


same measures that will improve the 
woods for game will also increase the song 
birds and insect eaters. A woods with a large 
iried bird population is much more at- 


tractive than one with only a few such inhabit- 
nts, and the birds labor like paid workmen in 
keeping down the insect pests. Not all children 


turalists, but at least nine out of ten are 
erested in birds and like to watch them. 
i.very country child should have a small pocket 
guide to the common birds and should come 
w at least forty or fifty varieties and 
something of their habits. 
ther book that every farm family should 
i. book of the common wild flowers in 
Most children love flowers, At the rural 
ol that 1 attended as a boy, a good share of 


the children would go to a woods nearly half 


a mile away at noon for wild flowers once or 
twice a week in spring, though they would 
have to run a good share of the way back in 
order to reach the school in time. Children 
should be encouraged to collect and press all 
the common varieties. 


Another trip that children always enjoy is a 
nutting party for walnuts and hickory nuts in 
the fall. It is quite as much fun to gather them 
as it is to eat them afterwards. In my experi- 
ence, climbing the trees and shaking off the 
nuts was often the most interesting part of the 
whole adventure. There are not many good 
sugar bushes in Washtenaw, and so far as our 
survey discovered, no large ones, but where 
one can go to a sugar house in March when 
the snow is still on the ground for a candy pull, 
it is an adventure to be remembered. 


A steak fry, a bacon or marshmallow roast— 
the‘country child who has missed these has 
missed half his birthright. It is always more at- 
tractive if the shadows of evening are closing 
in. Even a shade of fear that draws the circle 
close about the fire does not detract from the 
enjoyment. The forest offers dozens of delight- 
ful experiences to country children, which are 
more difficult for city children. But in all these 
great caution should be observed against 
spreading fire, the devouring demon of the 
forest. I am reminded of a motto that I saw 
recently in a rural cabin: “A match has a head, 
but it hasn’t any brains. Don’t let it go out in 
the woods alone.” 

Hunting, watching the birds, picking and 
collecting wild flowers, a nutting trip, a sugar 
party, a night in the woods, these are experi- 
ences that every country child should have, 
but the work of a woodsman also has a con- 
siderable appeal. The chopping or sawing down 
a tree, deciding where it is to fall, to see it come 
down and listen to its crash, all these linger in 
the memory. Such work uses about every 
muscle in the trunk, arms and legs under the 
best of conditions. It offers a variety that is 
lacking from most of the work in industry. 

No woods exploit or adventure has been sug- 
gested that has net been proved by ample ex- 
perience. There is no doubt that children like 
to do these things. Probably all country chil- 
dren have done some of them, but few perhaps 
have done them all. Parents may well suggest 
the others. 








Musical Arts 


A plea for giving music an \ 
important place in the com- | * 
munity's recreation program 


By MARIE V. FOSTER 
Supervisor of Music 
Recreation Commission 
San Francisco, California 














Courtesy San Francisco Recreation Commission 


USIC AS A PART of the recreation program is 
M a comparatively new thing. I do not need 

to defend its position on that program. I 
would like to discuss, however, how we may best 
present this activity to the community for the 
greatest lasting good. By way of discussion | 
might philosophiz discuss at some length the 
benefit of actual participation in music rather than 
the mere listening | might debate the ques- 
tion whether it 
type of program or one in which intensive study 


etter to present an informal 
was the ultimate aim. I could raise the question 
whether the music presented should Le on a level 
with the artistic cd 
our group or whether the levels should be raised 


lopment already achieved in 
by the presentatio1 the highest type of music. 
I will, however, i1 of talking theoretically, 
give you San Francisco's answer to all these 
questions. 


} 


It has been th« f San Francisco’s Recre- 


ation Commission that music should be a very real 
experience to as number as possible. We 


had long felt that untry was becoming one 


we now have eighteen organized groups of little 
children and nine groups of adults. Singing has 
been developed most extensively since the voice 
is an instrument common to us all. For the very 
small child we have offered the rhythm band or 
toy symphony. It is only necessary to watch these 
little ones to know the joy they have in actually 
playing in an orchestra. Harmonica bands and 
small orchestras exist on many of our play- 
grounds. For the advanced music student we have 
the Junior Civic Symphony. Here the best of 
symphonic music may be enjoyed by actual par- 
ticipation. Just now our orchestra is working on 
a Beethoven Symphony, some dances by Edward 
German, and they have a personal knowledge of 
fine music. 

I should like to tell you of our group of moth- 
ers organized for singing. They come from un- 
derprivileged homes where a first-hand knowledge 
or actual participation in good music would never 
have been their experience unless offered them by 
the Recreation Commission or some*such organi- 
zation. Some of these women have attended re- 


of “listeners” and t the real hearsals regularly for over two 
joy of music was being lost This account of music develop- years and have taken part in 
when it was not ely par ments in San Francisco was pre- many programs both on their 
ticipated in. For that reason we sented by Mrs. Foster at the Re- own grounds and in city-wide 
have encouraged rmation gional Conference of the National events. They love to sing and 
of singing groups 11 nany of Recreation Association v0 Santa have expressed their gratitude 
~ Barbara, California, in April 1934. ' y ae 
our city playgrou s Were Similar results may be attained, so many times for the privilege 
equipped to handle 1 From under competent leadership, in of choral study. One woman 
a small beginning ears ago other cities. made the remark that she lived 
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from one rehearsal to the next. She, and others 
like her, have been starved for some form of 
musical expression, and it is our privilege to be 
able to furnish a worthy means. 

In San Francisco many of our glee clubs have 
been singing together three and four years. The 
majority of them are between the ages of four- 
teen to twenty. If they were not able to make a 
good appearance by singing well, if they were not 
continually striving to improve, I am very certain 
they would not continue to come for a period of 
years to our singing groups. One group of Rus- 
sian boys met regularly last year under the direc- 
tion of a very able musician. They were given 
good music to sing and their repertoire included a 
number of folk songs in their own tongue. They 
sang with a great joy and virility of tone. It be- 
came necessary to change directors, and the young 
man who took charge was interested in a different 
manner of presentation and in a different class of 
music. The boys lost interest, and from a large 
enthusiastic group they stopped coming entirely. 
They were interested only in learning good music 
under able direction. 

Our eighteen groups of little children are worthy 
of mention. These children come to sing because 
they really love it, and they are taught to sing well. 
They learn to sing with a clear, sweet tone that is 
not forced; they are taught to interpret the poem 
they are singing; great emphasis is placed on the 
correct and distinct pronunciation of words; 
phrasing and artistic interpretation are a part of 
the study, and they learn the discipline of singing 
under a director. 

San Francisco feels very proud of its newest 
highly intensified branches of musical study. 
These are the boys’ choir and a group of madrigal 
singers. The choir has a membership of about 
twenty boys chosen not for their means or social 
background, but because they love to sing, are 
willing to work hard, are to be relied upon for 
rehearsal attendance, and have good natural voices. 
These boys are young boys, ages eight to twelve 
years; they meet twice a week for rehearsal and 


are most earnest. During the opera season last 
fall they took part in several of the operas, learn- 
ing Italian and singing under the stern direction of 


the opera conductor. 
lhe madrigal group is, of course, small and is 
composed of some high school students who were 
anxious to have that intensive study called for by 
madrigal singing. They also meet twice a week. 
This past year, through the CWA, we have been 


able to offer a very special form of intensive 
study. We have had a piano teacher who has been 
able to give class work on a number of our play- 
grounds. When we hear the expressions of grati- 
tude coming from those who might otherwise 
never have been able to learn to play the piano, it 
makes us wish our hands were not so tied by lack 
of funds. 

Yet with all this study we know we are pre- 
senting real recreation, for there is real joy in the 
study of music; the children are doing the thing 
they love to do, and the attendance figures bear 
out the statement. 

In regard to the music to be presented in San 
Francisco, the folk tunes are used almost exclu- 
sively with the younger children, and the larger 
ones sing two and three part arrangements of folk 
music. An interesting group on one of our play- 
grounds is a club of Italian young men. These 
boys have been singing together for almost three 
years and have a repertoire of a great many lovely 
Italian songs. Many of these are Italian publica- 
tions little known in our country. Just now they 
are singing an unpublished song one of the boys’ 
father sings, arranged by one of our very able 
pianists. Groups the same age all over the city 
learn the same songs and for programs gain a 
great inspiration singing together. About forty 
girls of high school age, many of whom have been 
singing in their playground glee clubs for three 
and four years, recently sang very beautifully 
“Greeting” by Mendelssohn and “Romance” by 
Rubinstein in two parts. 

We have one center in San Francisco, organized 
primarily to take care of a delinquency situation. 
One club of boys, ages eighteen -to twenty-five 
years, felt they had a fairly well rounded program 
but would like to meet once a week for singing. 
For singing I have said purposely, not for glee 
club. They wanted to sing the latest popular songs 
and nothing else, and they did not care whether 
they even sang them well or not. We met their 
request but also gave them “On the Road toMan- 
dalay,” “Ol’ Man River,” Oley Speak’s “Sylvia,” 
“Soldier's Chorus” from Faust and other songs 
of like nature. Just now they are preparing to 
sing for their open house. For that they have 
needed to think of tone, attack, diction, interpre- 
tation. You will be most interested to know that 
one number on their program is Beethoven’s 
“Adoration of Nature.” We have most certainly 
raised the level of their appreciation. I could tell 


(Continued on page 597) 











Service of Hon. John Barton Payne 


to the 


Recreation Movement 


EPRESENTA’ of the highest 
R type of cultivated legal 
mind, John Barton Payne 
brought to the off 


pointment as ( 
the Board of Sout 


with his ap 
lissioner on 
Park Commissioners in Chi- 


cago, that freed 1 bias and capacity for fine 


discrimination made him a distinguished 
member of the He became almost at once 
President of the Board of Commissioners and 


continued to hol relation to the Board for 
thirteen years 
His administ was characterized by a 
judicially maint balance. He insisted that 
standards of maintenance of park properties be 


observed no le standards of park serv- 


ice. Groups pl enlargement of space 
for play found the equests balanced against 
the plea of other ps whose pleasure in the 
parks was to bi ed from beauties of land- 


. . P 
scape. Active recreation claimed his support 


and received it t himself sensitive to the 
bare appearanc: the recreation buildings as 
he found ther taking 
office, he set e the 
salary to whi was 
entitled as | ( ent, 
and which he \ not 
accept, allowing that un 
claimed salary 1 imu 
late and forn t fund 
used to purchase etchings 
mural paintings thet 


works of art f e field 


art consciousn¢ of the 
park communit ight 
be cultivated, no less than 
the play consci ness in 


38S 


By V. K. BROWN 


Chief of Recreation Division 
Chicago Park District 


On January 24, 1935, John Barton Payne, 
former Secretary of the Interior, an active 
worker in the National Conference of State of the meetings of the 
Parks, and Chairman of the American Red 
Cross, died in Washington, D. C. Judge 
Payne, from 1909 to 1934, was a member 
, of the Chicago South Park Board, and for 
the years 1911 to 1924 he was chairman of 
£5, the board. The work done by the Chicago 
South Park Board in the recreation field has 
been known throughout the world. The 
houses. in order that the board has been fortunate in having the 
leadership of such men as George T. 
Donoghue and V. K. Brown and the execu- 
- tive staff, and the leadership of Judge Payne , 
in standing back of the extensive recrea- Over to the South Park 
tion program in Chicago was outstanding. 


recreation programs. Never un- 
sympathetic toward anyone 
presenting a plea for the values 
of leisure activity in the sery- 
ice which was coming to be 
traditional in the park system, he guarded both 
himself and the staff of the Playgrounds De- 
partment against any possibility of being 
swept from their moorings by sentiment or 
emotionalism. 

Public office was to him a responsibility and 
a trust, rather than an honor and a commis- 
sion. Disciplined intellectually himself, he ex- 
pected of those under his command evidence 
of the same sort of discipline to which he held 
his own dispassionate mind. There was room 
in his view of life for any enthusiasm, place for 
any sport or avocation, provided only that it 
did not transgress the code of a gentleman by 
which he lived and to which he expected others 
to adhere. 

Under this austere code, his administration 
was perhaps best epitomized by the observa- 
tion of the well known 
mural painter, W. B. Van 
Ingen, who attended one 


Board of South Park 
Commissioners, and 
‘after seeing its orderly 
procedures with Judge 
Payne in the chair, stated 
that if any city really de- 
sired to put its park serv- 
ice on a superior plane of 
excellence, it could do no 
better than turn the job 


Board. 
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A BAND shell of the 
latest scientific de- 
sign has been com- 
pleted by the city of 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, the entire project 
having been financed by the Park Committee 
from funds received through park activities and 
other benefits. ‘The shell is of the sounding 
plane type constructed of steel and concrete 
and amplifies the music in full brilliancy and 
without echo. By means of special control the 
music director may change the interior color 


Beaver Dam’s New 
Band Shell 





of the shell to harmonize with the music 
played. There is space for fifty musicians each 
of whom is furnished with an illuminated port- 
able music rack. <A platform 10’ by 42’ is 


provided at the front for special feature acts. 
The combination of music and light has attrac 


ted large crowds to the concerts. 





A JOINT play and 
health center pro- 
gram involving the 


Building Play Sites on 
Health Centers 





construction of com- 
munity playgrounds on top of health center 
buildings has been announced by the Health 
Department and Park Department of New 
York City, according to the November 23rd 
issue of the New York Times. The first com- 
bination development will be built on the upper 
East Side and others, possibly as many as five, 
will be erected later. The first center will be 
built on city owned property taken over by the 


Park Department and will be a two story 
structyre giving access to the roof by a separ- 
ate entrance and a stairway. The area avail- 
able for play will be the same as though the 
playground had been built on the street level. 
It will contain a swimming pool, outdoor gym- 
nasium apparatus and swings. Shrubs and trees ° 
will be planted in pots. 





THE New Hamp- 
shire State Develop- 
ment Commission of 
Concord, New 
Hampshire, has prepared a most interesting 
map of the state’s skiing trails classifying them 
according to the degrees of difficulty and giv- 
ing information regarding the location of each 
trail, its length, width, maximum grade, vert- 
ical descent and exposure. Following the list 
of trails mention is made of a number of other 


Skiing in New 
Hampshire 





localities affording good skiing. 





ON December 25th 
the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding 
of the first settle- 
ment house, Toynbee Hall, London, was cele- 
brated. In honor of the anniversary an interna- 


In Celebration of an 
Important Event 





tional broadcast was arranged through the 
courtesy of the National lroadcasting Com- 
pany. Groups of settlement children in England 
and America sang Christmas carols. Helen 
Hall, President of the National Federation of 
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SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


PENN STATE 


Inter-Session, June 11 to June 28 
Main Session, July 1 to Aug. 9 
Post Session, Aug. 12 to Aug. 30 


College degrees for students and teachers of 
Health, Physical Education and athletic coaching 
Seekers of degrees in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation find Penn State's popular summer session 
ideal. Combines thorough study with real vaca- 
tion fun in the heart of the Alleghenies. Unusual 
recreational opportunities Modern gymnasium. 
Tuition, room and board surprisingly low. 


Graduate courses leading to advanced degrees. 
Undergraduate courses leading to baccalaureate 
degree. Special courses in athletic coaching for 
men and women. Nationally-known coaching staff. 

For catalog address 
Director of Summer Sessions 


The PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 











Settlements, introduced Jane Addams who 
gave the greetings of the settlements from the 
United States to Toynbee Hall. James J. Mal- 
lon, Warden of Toynbee Hall, introduced 
Margaret Bondfield, formerly Secretary of 
Labor, who replied for England. 

In connection with this anniversary it is 
interesting to recall that two years later (1886) 
the American Settlement Neighborhood Guild, 
now the University Settlement, was founded. 
There are now ISI settlements in active mem- 
bership in the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, 48 affiliated through individual mem- 
bership of the head worker, and probably 300 
| centers and other organ- 
out of the same impulse. 
ement owes much to the 
experimentation of the settle- 


church houses, soci 
izations which grew 
The recreation 


inspiration an‘ 
ments. 


A City-Wide Ping Pong Tournament—The 


Recreational Leaders’ Association of New 
York City, whose members are composed of 
workers associated with the Works Division, 
on December 27, 28 and 29 sponsored a city- 
wide ping pong tournament held at The 


Church of All Nations. There were five divi- 
sions—three for boys, two for girls. The boys’ 
classifications were 8 to 12 years, 13 to 16, 17 
to 21; the girls’ 12 and 13 to 16. An en- 


trance fee of 25¢ f 1 team of ten was charged. 


Medals were awarded the winners and runners- 
up in each division and a trophy was awarded 
the club, institution or troup attaining the 
highest number of points. 


Planning the Recreation Center—One of the 


projects offered by the Beaux Arts Institute 





of Design, 304 East 44th Street, New York 
City, was the planning of a recreation center 
on a plot 200’ by 400’. Seventy drawings were 
submitted. The eight plans for which awards 
were offered were reproduced in the October, 
1934 issue of the Bulletin of the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design, copies of which may be 
secured for 35 cents apiece. 


A New Community Center for Lexington— 
In 1933 the people of Lexington, Kentucky, 
voted favorably on a $45,000 bond issue for a 
combined auditorium-gymnasium, this struc- 
ture to be added to Loudoun House in Castle- 
wood Park, bought by the city in 1931 for 
$85,000. Loudoun House has been completely 
remodelled by CWA labor at an approximate 
cost of $10,000. A caretaker has been installed 
in three rooms of the House, and the remaining 
rooms will be used as a music room, a library, 
a dining room, a kitchen, a room for small com- 
munity gatherings, and a woodshop on the first 
floor. The second floor will house Girl Scout 
and Boy Scout headquarters, a check room, 
toilet facilities, and rest rooms. Lexington will 
have a complete community center in 1935. 

Other improvements include the grading and 
lighting of Castlewood Park diamond, which 
resulted in the scheduling of daily games for a 
period of five months. A specially made and 
lighted croquet court for adults and two stone 
picnic ovens have been added to other facilities 
at Castlewood Park. 


A Recreation Room in a Police Station—The 
Public Recreation Commission of, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has established a boys’ recreation room 
in the third district police station. The room 
used is one which formerly housed police 
patrols for that district. Its use in no way inter- 
feres with the regular police routine, which is 
still carried on in the same building as it has an 
entirely separate entrance to the street. In this 
room about 80 boys play ping pong, basketball, 
quoits and similar games under the leadership 
of two play leaders working on the FERA 
program and assigned from the office of the 
Commission. The Commission plans to use a 
room on the second floor for quiet games and 


hobbies. 


New Facilities in Cincinnati—Two and a 
half years ago, according to a report submitted 
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to the City Manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
Tam Deering, Director of Recreation, an out- 
standing problem of the city was, “How shall 
we acquire the additional recreational areas 
we need?” The addition of 600 acres to the 
recreational plant in the thirty month period 
covered by the report has met this need in 
part. Next the question arose, ““How shall we 
finance the necessary improvements?” This 
problem has been solved by the application of 
local and federal relief funds. $2,500,000 has 
been used to pay the wages of unemployed men 
on recreational projects. $355,500 for materials 
and equipment rental has been supplied as 


follows: Recreation Improvement Bonds $76,- 


500; City Council Relief Bonds $164,000; 
Federal Funds $40,000; Private Gifts and 
Salvaged Materials $75,000. 

The recreation improvement program since 
May II, 1932 has afforded continuous employ- 
ment to a crew ranging from 500 to 5,000 of 
the unemployed. This work program produced 
results. Had the same work been done by 
private contract on competitive bidding, an 


expenditure of more than $1,000,000 would have 


been required. Working on this program men 
have been observed regaining their physical 
and mental health. 

Recreation in Union County’s Parks — An 


attendance totaling 5,731,974 was recorded for 
18 Union County, New Jersey, parks in 1934— 
light increase over 1933. The report lists 42 


a Si 


different recreational activities covering a wide 
range from trap shooting to horseback riding 
and a horse show. 


A Recreation Center for Children—One of 
the leading attorneys of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has put at the disposal of the Division 
of Recreation a large barn which has been con- 


verted into a children’s recreation center. The 


lower floor has been turned into a menagerie, 
and dogs, white rats, rabbits, cats, frogs, 
turtles, birds and rodents take one back to the 
days of childhood in the old red barn. Mr. King, 


the attorney, has given the playground super- 

an old automobile with free gasoline to 
take playground crowds swimming and to out- 
lying woods and camps. 


Boston Common Tercentenary—On Decem- 
ber 18th a program was held in Boston, Massa- 





Tennis Courts 


@ Improve your clay or dirt courts with 
Har-Clay De Luxe Top Dressing. 


Two attractive colors—deep green or 
dark red. 


Dustless—eliminates glare—improves 
footing and general playing qualities 
of any clay court. 


The cost is low. Literature and com- 
plete information furnished upon re- 


quest. 
eh. 


Inquire about the famous HAR-TRU 
Fast Drying Tennis Court 


HAR-TRU CORPORATION 


Recreational Construction Engineers 
17 East 45th Street New York, N. Y. 











chusetts, inaugurating the observance of the 
300th anniversary of Boston Common. The 
program was preceded by the “perambulation” 
of the Common—a procession of historic 
characterizations including the town crier; the 
marshal of the procession with his aids; pike- 
men—soldier police of 1634; the Reverend 
William Blackstone, the first white settler and 
owner of the Common, 1634; Governor John 
Winthrop, chief executive of the Bay Colony, 
with soldier escort and Puritans of 1634, and 
the police of 300 years ago—pikemen, 1634— 
town watch, 1834—state police 1934. Several 
other events have been planned, and an indoor 
exhibit of historic and other significant articles 
is being prepared, Events are being arranged 
for the late spring and summer months of 1935. 


Archery to the Fore !—At the Second Annual 
Recreation Congress to be held at Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst, Massachusetts, March 15, 
16 and 17, devotees of the ancient sport of archery 
will have a special program at the meeting of the 
archery section on March 16. Russell Hoogerhyde, 
American champion target shooter, will give a 
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*% “A richly freighted addition to the 
literature of recreational organi- 
zation.” 


Dr. CHARLES S. BERNHEIMER 


% “What I’ve been looking for.” 
E. C. LiInpDEMAN 


¥% “An invaluable aid.” 
ArTHUR L. Swirt, Jr. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN GROUP WORK 


A new type of handbook, filled with practi- 
cal advice to leaders of recreational groups 
—probably the most thorough treatment 
of the subject of group work ever pub- 
lished. Helpful in the development of in- 
dividual character and social insight, this 
book is as vigorous and original as the per- 
sonality of the author. Every leader en- 
gaged in club, camp, school, church, or 
other organization work will find this book 
constantly useful. Cloth $2.25. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue. New York, N. ¥. 























series of exhibitior will discuss shooting and 


equipment. A disy equipment is planned. On 
March 16 there w 
in making tackl the evening movies will 


be shown of last tournament and a num- 


practice and instruction 


ber of talks giver e promotion and prog- 
ress of archery t the country. 


A Fortieth Anniversary——In 1895, the Coun- 


cil of Jewish \ Pittsburgh organized 
the first activity has since developed 


into the Irene K Settlement. From one 
small room on t floor of a house, the 


movement has expanded until it is 


now one of the la: ettlements in the coun- 
try, occupying on¢ en beautiful plants 
to be found in / [ts expenditures —a 
few dollars in 1&8 ( than $2,000 in 1909 

exceeded $80,01 34. This year the set- 
tlement is celeb: fortieth anniversary. 
A list of its act uld represent a com- 
plete roster of n which no phase of 
recreation and ts has been neglected. 


Recreation w 


‘re will wish the 


settlement and it tor, Sidney Teller, for 
many years a d¢ end of the recreation 
movement, cont cess and usefulness. 


George D. Pratt 


In the death of George D. Pratt the Association 


has lost one of its true and loyal friends. Mr. Pratt 
was one of the first to assist through a contribu- 
tion and through moral support and through his 
own practical suggestions in helping to build up 
the field work of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. Through the last twenty-five years he con- 
tinued his interest in the work and his financial 
support. The strength of the National Recreation 
Association has been built upon the loyal support 
of George D. Pratt and other men and women 
like him. 

Mr. Pratt gave freely of his own time to the 
problems of parks, forestry, art, recreation. He 
was pre-eminently a lover of Nature’s out-of- 
doors. He was greatly concerned for the forests 
throughout the country and spent from his own 
private fortune to protect them. He devoted the 
best years of his life to making his country a more 
habitable place for others and particularly for 
youth. From the beginning of the Boy Scout 
movement in America he served as one of its 
leaders. He was active in promoting the “Covered 
Wagon” celebration which paid tribute to the 
\merican pioneers who crossed the plains in the 
early days. He helped to mark the old trails and 
historic shrines associated with the development 
of the West. 
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Recently Received Containing Articles 
of Interest to the Recreation Worker 
MAGAZINES 

——- Interests, January 1935 
lime for Children, by Floy Little Bartlett 
ythm Band, by Ruth Lampland 
Do-As-You-Please Room, by Hilda Richmond 


Mind and _ Body, December 1934 - January 1935 
Education in Germany, by Elizabeth Hoffa 
Recreation in Scandinavian Countries, by J. Sigrid 
Edstrom 


\merican Student at the Deutsche Hochschule 
Liebesuebungen, Berlin, by Mildred McGee 

tic Gan s, by Grover U. Mueller 

Game of “Siege,” by Karl Kuehne 


Parks and Recreation, January 1935 
igo Park Systems Consolidated ; 
Pp and Recreation Organization Charts — Provi- 
= 
Recreation in Portland, Oregon, by C. P. 
el 
in International Sport, by Irwin R. Dunnell 
Better Times, january 1935 
tion for the Young Job-Hunter, by Herbert J. 
Seligmann 
Scholastic Coach, January 1935 
f an Outdoor Ice Hockey Rink, by Westcott 
The Natio nal Parent-Teacher Magazine, February 1935 
s for Boys, by Carolyn M. Heller 
cial Life of the School Child, by Ernest R. 


PAMPHLETS 
Annual Report of the Community Council of Branford, 
Conn., 1934 
Valentine Bulletin 
lepartment of Public Playgrounds and Recreation, 


ing Pa . 1935 


Handcraft Manual, Prepared by Mildred Gilmore 


f Indiana, Emergency Education Division, 217 
Senate Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Junior Caravan (A section of the New History 


t 65th Street, New York City 


Annual Report of the Memorial Community Building— 
Goldsboro, N. C., 1934 


Y outn ] oday 
roceedings of the Hearing and Conference Called 
1934 Mobilization for Human Needs. Com- 
ty Chests and Councils, Inc., 1810 Graybar 
I ling, New York City. Price $.25. 
Glimpses of Our National Parks 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 


American Peoples Schools—Bulletin Number Four 
Va rtland Park Center, 67 Stevenson Place, New 
York City 
A Child in the Midst of Democracy, by Frank S. Hickman 
Duke Endowment, Charlotte, N. C. 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Recreation of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1934 


Annual Report of the Recreation Department of Austin, 
Texas, 1934 











EverWear Offers the Safest 


Merry -Wave-Stride 


Fully covered by patents which in- 
clude the many exclusive safety fea- 
tures, this Merry-Wave-Stride insures 
complete safety to the children in your 
parks and recreation grounds. Ever- 
Wear Merry-Wave-Stride gives more 
action and exercise than any piece of 
equipment ever made. 


Before you make the selection of any 
new equipment, you owe it to your 
children to install the safest equip- 
ment... your choice can be no other 
than EverWear’s Patented Stride. Ask 
us for complete details. 


Use Spring Rubber Safety 
Seats For Your Swings 


An ingenious ar- 
rangement of rub- 
ber and steel, pat- 
ented by EverWear, 
which _ eliminates 
all the hazards of 
former type swing 
seats. This EverWear seat is soft, springy, 
resilient, has remarkable safety features, 
strength and durability. Priced low enough 
to meet your budgets. Write us for details. 


Our complete new catalog is 
available without obligation. 
Ask for it. 


The EverWear Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The World's oldest and largest exclusive maker 

of playground, beach and pool apparatus; 2 

complete line of the SAFEST and most DURA- 
BLE recreation apparatus made. 
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The Camping 
Magazine 


If you are interested in 


The leadership of youth. 

The swiftly changing methods in organized 
camping. 

The statements of leading thinkers on educa- 
tion through camping. 

Leadership training—Counsellor's Education. 

Camp Programming—Administration. 

Outdoor Sports and Activities. 

New Games, Land and Water. 

Swimming—Canoeing—Sailing. 

Riding—Archery—Riflery. 

Woodcraft—Indian Lore—Nature. 

Artscraft—Dancing—Stunts. 

Council Fires—Story Telling. 


Then read the Camping Magazine regularly 


Send for a sample copy $2.00 a year. 
Lane Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dept. R 























EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


for MARCH 
Special Editor: BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


Assistant United States Commissioner of Education 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


I. The Importance of Developing Leisure-Time 
Interests 
Articles by JOHN W. STUDEBAKER and 
KATHARINE LENROOT 


II. What the Schools Are Doing 


Articles by HELEN K. MACKINTOSH, JANE A. 
WHITE, BEN H. DARROW, ANGELA M. 
BROENING, A. ADELE RUDOLPH, and 
MARY HARDEN 


Ill. Helps in Developing a School’s Recreation 
Program 
Article by EUGENE T. LIES 
Recent References, compiled by EDITH A. 
WRIGHT 
This issue, 50 cents $3.00 a year 
Membership dues, $4.00 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 
525 West 120th Street 
New York 














George Pierce Baker 


In the death of Professor George Pierce 
Baker on January 6, 1935 the community rec- 
reation movement lost a good friend. In the 
course of Professor Baker’s career of thirty-six 
vears at Harvard and eight at Yale he had 
among his students many who became famous 
playwrights. He was not too busy, however, to 
give up his time to Community Service of 
Boston in connection with the dramatic pro- 
gram of that organization. Undoubtedly men 
of Professor Baker’s type are to play a larger 
and larger part in building the civilization of 
the future. 


Correlation of Public and Private 
Agencies 
(Continued from page 567) 

14. Joint buying by summer camp managers. 

15. Summer day camps. 

16. Spot mapping of members of girls’ and boys’ work 
agencies to show geographical distribution and 
therefore untouched or poorly touched sections of 
the city. 

17. Relation of existing agencies to the problem of 
prevention of delinquency.” 


The possibilities for joint study and action 
are limited only by the vision and team play 
of agency leaders. 

Do we need to cooperate? Those who are 
raising the money for our programs, whether 
public or private, tell us we do. The public 
must be awakened to our field as a whole as 
they are to relief or health or education. The 
scholars tell us the same thing. One of the 
conclusions of a conference called by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan to consider the relation of the 
schools to other character forming influences 
in the community was “Executives have been 
too much absorbed in promoting the programs 
of their respective organizations. The child 
participates as a member of many groups but 
these groups function independently without 
being conscious of the total of influences on 
the child, or of the unmet needs in the child’s 
experience.” 

Prof. Lundberg of Columbia University is 
quoted as saying, “The problem of leisure has 
not, as yet, received serious consideration in 
the social sciences. Recreation and the use of 
leisure is at best regarded as a superficial in- 
terest of the social dilettante, and not a subject 
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for serious philosophic thought or scientific 
investigation. In its applied aspects, likewise; 
we find recreation workers regarded at best 
with amused toleration by social workers. This 


attitude is not entirely unjustified, for recrea- 
tion workers have their principles, techniques, 
and procedures even less adequately formula- 
ted and standardized than the other social 
workers.” 

These are challenges in practice and theory 


that must be met together. 

What we have in common—city recreation 
departments, school departments, settlements, 
Y’s, Scouts, Camp Fire and others—is so much 
greater and deeper than any of the distinctions ; 
what we have to interpret is so much more 
vital to our civilization as a whole than in sec- 
tions, that my plea is all for understanding, 


cooperation and mutual ideals and objectives. 
With such correlation we may indeed lead 
toward a more abundant life for every citizen 
of our country 


Taking Play Into the Highways 
and Byways 


Continued from page 577) 
slides, sand piles, and had more space for putting 
vents, baseball and mass games. These 
lots had the same advantages in location as did 
the street playgrounds as far as direct connection 
with all the people of the neighborhood was con- 
cerned, with a wider range, as they were centers 
of a community and not of a street or two. They 
were also favored by having space for organized 
team games and even leagues, with scheduled in- 
terplayground contests, which gave the partici- 


on field « 


pants a feeling of being as important as the 
“regulars.” 

Che lots were better adapted, too, for quiet 
games and handcraft, as folding tables and benches 
could be used and stored in convenient buildings 
which were gladly offered for that purpose. On 
one lot the director reports: “I believe handcraft 
was the most popular project with children of all 
ages, from 5 to 14 in particular. They would will- 


ingly spend the whole day at it, and it attracted 
the attention of parents after objects made were 
taken home. Quite a number of parents came to 
see the work and made donations of materials. We 
received numerous comments from the parents 
and neighbors about the value of the playground 
in giving the children a place to play and keeping 
them from running about the streets and getting 
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into mischief. Many of the mothers bring their 
little ones to the sand-pile and either stay or some 
of the older girls look after them. The children 
are happy and enjoy the games. A great number 
have not missed a day since we began, and are 
already asking about next summer’s program. 
Their greatest fear is there will be no playground 
here next year.” 

But the values of these vacant lot playgrounds 
were not restricted to parents and children. A 
concrete proof of this is given by one of the super- 
visors. He says: “When I first came here, I 
noticed a group of from ten to twenty boys and 
men from 17 to 30 years old, who hung around 
the corners near the playground, and at times an- 
noyed some of the neighbors by their roughness. 
Several people approached me and wondered if I 
could do something about it. I tried allowing 
them to use the basketball for an hour at a time. 
Sometimes they played among themselves. Other 
times against a younger team. They quieted down 
considerably, and soon were helping instead of 
hindering. They caused no trouble, and would 
go peaceably when their time was up.” 

This lot was sponsored by the rector of a church 
across the street, and on rainy days a large meet- 
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ing room attached to the church was provided for 
the groups, when crafts, singing, stories and quiet 
games were carried on. So, “no matter what the 
weather, the good fellows were all together,” and 
equally good times were had “in sunshine or in 
rain.” 


Reading for Fun in Rural Mississippi 


rom page 580) 


association leader, three teachers, a recreation 


worker, three county reading rooms, one girl re 
serve leader, a man giving a Hallowe’en party, 
and two general readers. Already this year bor- 
rowers have made use of the state book collection 
15,000 times and calls for books have been an- 
swered from 250 different communities, 


What the future of the library and recreation 
projects in Mississippi will be, it is impossible to 
foretell. Not enough recreation directors were 
interviewed to know how they feel about the work 
they are doing, but the librarians encountered are 
definitely aiming at permanent book service. Lest 
this should be regarded as purely in their own in- 
terest, it should be noted that they are giving 
hours of time which are not required and more 
than they can afford from their slender resources 
to develop the work they have undertaken. 

Increased support for the state library commis- 
sion at the next session of the state legislature 
seems a definite possibility in view of the state- 
wide response to the commission’s undertakings 
and the friendliness of individual members of the 
legislature. Corresponding local support seems 
also probable in view of what is now being given. 
The immediate need, of course, is for books to 
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hold and strengthen the popular interest which 
has been aroused until the gains which have been 
ler this useful and desirable work relief 
be permanently consolidated. 


made un 
project in 


For a Good Time—a “Ridiculous 


Party” 
ntinued jJrom page 581) 
them with “I’ve Been Working on the Levee.” 
One of the men was called to jump the rope. 
Two others were opponents in a scooter race. 
responded to a plea for an orchestra 
came forward each person was 
instrument from the first grade 


Ten other 
and as the 


handed 


rhythm hestra equipment. They actually 
played an encore. Two or three stunts had been 
prepared the night before. Eight high school 
teachers did a square dance and then invited 
eight others to join and be their partners as 
they repeated it. Seven others gave a “Hill 
Billy’ number and we called on Topsy and 
Eva to sing the popular number by the same 
name. They responded by trying to do a tap 
dance t 

Hot dogs, pumpkin pie and coffee were 


served at the end of the program, and the 
party was voted, by the ninety teachers who 
attended, a great success! 


Musical Arts 
(Continued from page 587) 

you any number of incidents where the children 
have learned to love the good music which at first 
did not appeal to them. Our manner of presenta- 
tion must then be relied upon to hold our groups, 
but the effort we know is worth while for we are 
giving them music that will permanently enrich 
their lives. If you do not leave people with some- 
thing more than you found them with, of what 
avail is the contact? 

And so we in San Francisco are trying to teach 
the gospel of good music until we have reached as 
many people as our facilities will permit. We are 
trying to make music a real democratic art ex- 
pression and not one for the favored class alone. 
And as we offer a musical experience in our rec- 
reational program it is one that can actually be 
participated in; it is one that is educational as 
well as recreational, and it is one that adds to the 
character and enriches the lives of those with 
whom we come in contact. 

















New Books in the Leisure Time Field 





Children of the New Day 


By Katherine Glover and Evelyn Dewey. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York. $2.25. 
HIs study began as an effort “to present some of the 
trends and to interpret some of the thoughts and 
facts brought together by the experts” of the Committees 
for the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, held in Washington in November, 1930, and 
the Medical Section Conference of the following Feb- 
ruary. But the selection of. facts and trends to be pre- 
sented depends upon an educational point of view and a 
discrimination which make of the book a basic philosophy 
for the rearing of the whole child according to liberal 
and progressive ideals. From the forward-looking title 
to the last paragraph with its vision of “builders of a new 
kind of world, bringing order out of confusion, and 
beauty out of chaos,” the authors have shown a poignant 
sympathy with children and a decided creed for the 
building of environment for the utmost development. 
Beginning with a presentation of the changing world 
which faces the oncoming generation, the authors by 
quotation, abstract, and analysis show the pattern of 
growth and give principles for mental, physical, and 
emotional development. Chapters on the Home, the Com- 
munity, the School, and Recreational Needs and Oppor- 
tunities round out the discussion. Readers of Recreation 
will find in the chapter called “On Their Own: Play and 
Adventure” a warm, almost indignant, challenge of a 
world so organized that even play is intruded upon. 


The Choice of a Hobby 
Compiled by Anne | 1! Moore for Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. F. E. Compton and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. Free. 


F ciel named “A Spri 


gboard for Personal Adventure,” 


this catalogue of books on hobbies gives a unique 
descriptive list of books offering inspiration and guidance 
to hobby riders and bby hunters. Many types of 
hobbies are listed fi tamps to camping. 


Good Reading 


National Council of 7 ers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago, III $.15. 

oe are listed in this pamphlet and briefly described 
900 books signi! t for present day readers. Most 


of them are obtair yne dollar or less. There are 


three interesting special lists: (1) 100 outstanding books 
of world literaturé 2) 50 books most often recom- 
mended on the reading s of 55 colleges; (3) 50 books 
most frequently mentions n lists of favorite books from 


1,638 students in 53 leges 
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The Art of Walking 


Edited by Edwin Valentine Mitchell. Loring and Mussey, 
New York. $1.75. 


Nn anthology on walking, this little volume contains 
essays on walking by such authorities as Charles 
Dickens, Christopher Morley, William Hazlitt, George 
Gissing, and Dr. John Finley. It is a delightful compila- 
tion of opinions and experiences about walking real and 
imaginary, and walks in city and country, hills and plains, 


Try Something New 


The Girls’ Friendly Society, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 
tees attractive series of program suggestions is de- 
signed primarily for Girls’ Friendly members and 
other groups of girls but it will be helpful for all rec- 
reation workers. There are four pamphlets in this “Try 
Something New” series: Have a Dramatic Workshop; 
Make Reading Your Hobby; Inexpensive Handcrafts; 
Games for Grown-Ups. The cost of each section is 10 
cents; the four sections together may be secured for 
35 cents. 


Hiker’s Guide 


By Ben Solomon. Leisure League Little Book Number 15. 
Leisure League of America, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York..$.25. 

3 the 96 pages of this illustrated booklet has been 
packed a vast amount of practical knowledge of hiking. 

The subject headings tell just how practical the sugges- 

tions offered are: Before We Start; What Do We Wear; 

On the Trail; When Do We Eat; Special Hikes; Trail 

Safety and Health. The appendix contains map sources 

and food check lists. Every recreation library should 

have this booklet, which is, in every sense of the word, 

a real guide. 


Ten Plays from O. Henry 


Dramatized by Addison Geery Smith. Samuel French, 
New York. $1.50. 
|» dramatizing these plays for amateur theatricals, Mr. 
Smith has tried in every way to retain to the fullest 
the spirit of O. Henry. The characters are delineated as 
O. Henry desribed them and much of the dialogue is that 
of the original, although the requirements of stage pre- 
sentation made it necessary to alter some of the situations 
and settings. The staging of the plays, Mr. Smith points 
out, should not be difficult. Simplicity is the keynote and 
a cyclorama, screens or a neutral background will suffice. 
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Diversions and Pastimes. 


Compiled by R. M. Abraham, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.75. 

Many recreation workers are doubtless familiar with 
the author’s previous book, Winter Nights Entertain- 
ments, published in 1932. The second book on the subject 
of entertainments comes in response to a demand for 
“more of the same kind.” So here are baffling card tricks, 
paper folding puzzles, coin and match tricks, string tricks, 
knots and splices, games of knack and agility, problems 
and a variety of entertaining diversions. 


Modern Housing. 


By Catherine Bauer. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. $5.00. 

“Modern Housing,” states the author in her introduc- 
tion, “provides certain minimum amenities for every 
dwelling; cross ventilation for one thing; sunlight, quiet 
and a pleasant outlook from every window; adequate 
privacy, space and sanitary facilities; children’s play 
space adjacent. And finally it will be available at a price 
which citizens of average income or less can afford.” 
That the United States is almost totally lacking in dwell- 
ings which answer this description while Europe since the 
war has erected at least 6,000,000 dwellings which by and 
large constitute modern housing is a sad commentary 
on our failure to plan. With the assistance of the Car- 
negie Corporation, Miss Bauer has studied the finest 
examples of European housing in the light of their ap- 
plication to the United States, prefacing her study with 
a detailed survey of the failures and accomplishments 
of the nineteenth century and the pre-war era. The book 


is particularly timely in view of the important low price 
housing projects being considered by the government. 
Over 200 illustrations accompany the text. 


Living and Learning. 
\merican Association for Adult Education, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 
This “brief aid to the seeker after adult education” 


is designed for the use of the individual who wishes 
to continue his education and for club leaders. It tells in 
concise form where to go for help in planning working 
programs, outlines the aids offered by national agencies 
and gives briefly the information everyone should have 
about the American Association for Adult Education, 
together with excerpts from a few articles which have 


appeared in the Journal of Adult Education. A single 
booklet may be obtained free. Prices on 
quantity orders are—2 to 24, $.10; 25, $2.00; 50, $4.00. 


copy ot tnis 


Linoleum Art. 


By John E. Williams. New Jersey State Home Print 
Shop, Jamesburg, New Jersey. $.25. 

This booklet was printed as a project lesson in printing 
and gives the procedure used by the class on the cutting 
and printing of linoleum blocks. It has been written 
with the idea of placing in the hands of instructors and 
students simple material on this new art. It suggests the 


+ ] FP arial 
Oois and materials 


to be used and describes the step by 


step processes involv 


Volunteer Values. 


By Ruth M. Dodd. Family Welfare Association of 
\merica, 130 East 22nd Street, New York. $.30. 
While this booklet has to do with volunteer service in 
eld, there are suggestions on the 
lunteer and ways in which he may 


hutior f the 1 
which will be of help to the 


Christmas and the New Year. 


By Nina B. Lamkin, Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York City. $.50. 

In compiling this program material from many dif- 
ferent lands, Miss Lamkin has had two things in mind— 
first, that the material shall be worth while from a cul- 
tural standpoint, and second, that it will have large 
enough variety to satisfy the many program needs of the 
holiday season. In this small book she has brought 
together a wealth of material, including quotations, 
customs, music, folk lore, stories, poems and definite 
programs. A number of very valuable bibliographies 
are given. 


Arbor Day—Bird Day. 


Bulletin 82. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Many of our states have set aside one day a year 
to celebrate as Arbor Day or Bird Day. To aid school 
and community groups in arranging programs the De- 
partment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, has issued an attractive pamphlet suggesting 
activities, programs and source materials. The program 
suggestions have been adapted to the various grades. 


The Younger Set. 


Issued by McCall’s Magazine, Dayton, Ohio. $.10. 
This attractive booklet contains suggestions for parties 
which young people in their teens will enjoy. Six parties, 
most of them dress-up ones, are described. 
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Nature Chats, John Harvey Fur- 

bay, PRD: és dbxin 040s tieene February 
Negro-White Adjustment, Paul E. 


Bane, PUM. § sss e-2ksk ee September 
New York Walk Book, Raymond 

H. Torrey, Frank Place and 

Robert L. Dickinson .......... December 
1933 College Blue Book, The, 

Edited by Huber W. and Har- 

riett-Jeanne Hurt ............ May 
One Act Plays for Women, Se- 

lected by A. P. Sanford ...... November 


1000 and One, Educational Screen July 
Pad and Pencil Puzzles, Gladys 
Tdoed | isies's x 0000 axes July 
Paid Worker Plus the Volunteer 
in Music, The, C. M. Tremaine Jiily 
Planning and Construction of 
School Buildings, The, Edited 
by Guy M. Whipple .......... 
Planning and National Recovery, 
National Conference on City 


July 


PURE keimediniotnkus nae April 
Player’s Handbook, A, Samuel 

TORR syd cxbtincss> sie September 
Play-Readings, Edited by Louise 

M. Frankenstein .....cccccces April 
“Pop” Warner’s Book for Boys, 

GlennS. Warner ..........:- August 


Prizes and Presents Every Girl 
Can Make, Edwin T. Hamilton December 
Puzzles and Curious Problems, 
Henry Ernest Dudeney ...... 
Recreation and Sports Handbook 
for Playground, School, Com- 
munity and Camp, Ferd J. 
EADOORE: 0. Sis cain ck deegdvass 
Report on the Iowa Twenty-five 
Year Conservation Plan, Jowa. 
Fish and Game Commission... 
Scout Circus, The, Edited by 
Lorne W. Barclay ........+.: 
“Songs of Stardom,” James Hud- 
son and Edward Spicer ....... June 
Stamp Collecting Henry Renouf February 
Study of Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tions in the Secondary School, 
A, Women’s Division, N.A.A.F, June 


August 


August 
December 
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1934 
1935 


1935 


1934 


1934 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1935 


1934 
1935 


1935 
1934 


1934 


1934 


1934 
1934 


1934 
1934 


1934 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 


1934 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1935 


1934 


167 
599 


599 


312 


216 
459 
599 


360 
168 


556 . 


508 
555 
312 


120 


412 
216 


215 
215 


216 
47 


312 


263 
460 
263 


168 


263 


167 
556 


167 
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Month 
Story-Telling Hour, The, Edited 
by Carolyn S. Baile sees FIOEE 
Summary of Handcraft and Hobby 
Activities, C/ h Handcraft 


rh li ee 
Summoning of the Nations, The, 

Elisabeth Wo ] Lgeé M wris. June 
Swimming Pool Data and Refer- 

ence Annual, Hoffman-Harris, 

dn ds 669 40 bodeee ve June 


Ten Plays from O. Henry, Dra- 
matized by Add 


Theory of Play, The, Elmer D. 
Mitchell, A.M. and Bernard S. 
Mason, Ph.D. eevee aeay 

Toward Fuller Living Through 
Public Housing and Leisure 
Time Activities, Abraham Gold- 
ae Sau tee 

Try Something New, The Girls’ 
Friendly Society <ocsee MRSC 


Twelve Months of Drama for the 

Average Church, Dorothy 

Clarke Wilson » dc arene eee 
Volunteer Values, Ruth M. Dodd March 
Way of Understanding, The, 

Sarah Louise Arnold.......... July 
Wise Choice of Toys, The, Ethel 

NN ds 36 0 600-0 weeeee- Pebruary 
Wood-Carving as a Hobby, Her- 

bert W. Faulkner, Ph.D....... December 
Work Relief in Germany, Hertha 

Kraus, PaD. ... Pe a a August 
Working Together For Highway 

and Community Beautification, 

Ernestine Perry ......cccccces July 
Younger Set, McCall’s Magazine. March 


Camping and Hiking 


Camping As a Factor in the 
Child’s Development, Delite M. 
0 EE eer rrr a April 

Our Children’s Vacation—Shall It 
Be Camping? Charles W. Car- 
a SE ee June 

Pittsburgh Day Camps, The..... July 


City Planning and Recreation 


Construction of Pedestrian Paths 


Along the Highways, The..... June 
Planning Our Cities for Abund- 
ant Living, Jacob L. Crane, Jr. December 


Community Centers and Recreation Buildings 


Center for Youth, A, Sophie Fish- 
DU hircd t's2 us 6.66000 Boe 
Developing the Community Cen- 
ter Program, Jacob W. Feldman October 
Field House 100 Percent “Play- 
full,” A, Arthur Leland ...... February 
Planning the Recreation Building, 
Raymond E. Hoyt . .... August 
Pontiac Schools As Community 
Centers, James H. Harris..... 


Drama, Festivals and Pageants 


And for a Backdrop the Tyrolean 
Alps! Lucile Hoerr Charles.... February 


ht 
un 


. September 


September 


Month 


Boston Revives the Medieval 
Pageant Wagon, Margaret Cas- 
RE. 2 a July 
Community Children’s Theatre, A 
Beatrice Arline Jones......... September 
Contest for Children’s Plays, A . December 
How to Produce a Play, Jack 
Lo iy = | is ae Caer ie April 
June 
July 
Plays for the Little Actor, Mabel 
of Eee cr June 
Quickening the Little Theatre 
Movement, Clarence Arthur 


ee Lay nes See ear eee February 
Theatre Workshop for Children, 
a ERS ae” RE UF dh ee ae October 


Games and Athletics 


Dawn of a New Era for Tennis, 
The, Jan Etsenhardt .......... June 
Intercollegiate Outing Club As- 
sociation, The, Leon E. Magoon February 
Municipal Tennis in Oakland, 


OD CHTOONE oc ci ccescccsccecs October 
Tennis Technique, H. D. Edgren, 

oe - . 3a ar October 
Hobbies 


Hobbies As an Open Sesame to 
Community Interest, C. Frances 


EE his Kwadccwn seve cise January 
Hobby Show in Syracuse, A, 

go Serer October 
Hobby Workshop in a Museum, 

A, Russell Newcomb ......... August 
Like Spring—It’s in the Air! 

pS ES” ee June 


So You’re Going to Have a 
Hobby Show! Gertrude G. 
SE Cr entsecistouseucse March 


Holidays and Special Days 
Children’s Christmas Party, A, 


Thomas W. Lants........0s. November 
Christmas Play for Everyone, 
oO 2 ke, = i ee November 
Oakland’s Christmas Pageant, 
FETE Th, BIOGE occ ocivcvcces December 
Old-Fashioned Valentine Party, 
An, Marion Shelmardine...... February 
Preparing for Christmas, V. K, 
SEs ad oas,clesd2a8ss 40es December 
Home Play 


Play Together and Stay Together 
in Your Own Backyard! Glen 
O. Grant and Samuel Friedman October 


Layout and Equipment 


Can Recreation Areas Be Made 

Beautiful As Well As Useful? 

pg Se January 
Space Requirements for the Chil- 

dren’s Playground, Prepared by 

George D. Butler Part I August 

Part II September 

Swimming Pool Design and Con- 

struction, W. A. Kearns....... October 


Year Page 


1934 


1934 
1934 


1934 
1934 
1934 


1934 


1935 
1934 


1934 
1935 
1934 
1934 


1935 
1934 
1934 
1934 


1935 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1935 
1934 


1934 


1935 


1934 
1934 


1934 


204 


269 
452 


29 
151 
202 


144 


521 
327 


148 
515 
340 
347 


490 
328 
224 
141 


559 


393 
375 
431 
532 
449 


315 


496 


235 
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Month Year Page Month Year Page 
Leadership Music 
How Volunteers Helped in Phila- Important Need and Opportunity, 
delphia, Elizabeth Hines Hanley July 1934 198 An, Augustus D. Zansig...... June 1934 130 
That Ever Present Problem— Musical Arts, Marie V. Foster.. March 1935 586 
he ee) ee ere June 1934 131 Neglected Language, A, Henry 
Volunteer ( Opt ortunities in the S. Deriahet, I€< ivadisccuen July 1934 171 
Public Recreation Program, 
) Corim } MEO v0.4 +a vatneneee April 1934 3 
Volunteer Recreation Leadership June 1934 137 Nature Activities 
Wandering Sport Teacher in Ger- a : 
many, The Lanane 6a sen September 1934 300 Adventures in Star Gazing, John 
ij W 2 Hendla®. 6.5 6c8 3s eae August 1934 225 
Getting Acquainted with the Trees August 1934 253 
Leisure—(Phil hited? Nature for Leisure, Settie Hirsch June 1934 146 
| eure ee On New Haven’s Nature Trail, 
Education for Leisure, R. VP. s — E. tty SS Bae Be July 1934 195 
pares 295 Seeing Nature in Glacier Nationa 
| ta ud Its Use. Nichaa eee Se Park, Carroll Lane Fenton.... June © 1934 138 
Murray Butler, Ph. D.......+- August 1934 219 
; Leisure Time Recreation, Frank 
Kingdor a een February 1935 511 Parks 
edie z mre reaps Ble 9 = County Grounds for Recreation, 
| Frankli . Reaneoelt ....... ieee ae 208 Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D. ....... June 1934 153 
Modern Principles of Education Municipal Rose Gardens, Ernest 
sg Pee "Time Donkt P _K. Thomas .....+.++.0000: +++ February 1935 525 
Ralehan +s saves sss cGeeai September 1934 274 New Trends in Park Planning, 
ae € ole The- : Camman a _John NOSED. 20 vivagcteeines February 1935 536 
> Blessing? | oat : Bl mo Calkins April 1934 23 \ alues of Parks and Playgrounds, 
| “Nestentagge Play. ‘The. Thneiee i The, John W. Kernan......... September 1934 298 
| Storey, M.D. .. -seeee September 1934 267 
Progress in the Art of 1 iving, : 
Arthur E. Morgan .........++ December 1934 415 Recreation and Unemployment 
) meg tag 1 el eae March 1935 568 At a Civilian Conservation Corps 
) Abu ae Tick? faauinra Camp, Kenneth Smith ......+: August 1934 248 
undant Living’ Josepe i. J 1935 463 Contribution of Recreation to Re- 
ee We te ke ‘heuenn veces d covery, The, Aubrey Williams. January 1935 479 





a | Nelan , Educational Program in the Ci- 

Fred A. TM co incviccal December 1934 424 vilian Conservation Corps, The, 
Clarence S. Marsh, Ph. D..... January 1935 476 

German Youth and Work Camps, 





; Libraries and Recreation Mildred McGee .....ccesccece August 1934 247 
ta Indian Conservation Camps, Louis 
Century % ;, sii, Through C. Sere incascc+cabwestet August 1934 249 
Books, A, Jane Kitchell ...... July 1934 188 Municipal Recreation Programs 
Libraries in Community Build- and Enforced Leisure, V. K. 
ings, Susan T. Smith .......- . September 1934 280 BrOWR cc vccrcccsosoesscsgubes August 1934 245 
Public Library in 8 Program of Recreation As a Socially Useful 
Leisure Time, The .... February 1935 530 Field of Employment, John Colt November 1934 370 
| Reading for Fun in Rt ural Missis- Unwelcome Leisure Put to Wel- 
sippi, Beatrice Sawyer Rossell. March 1935 578 come Use, Helen Center....... October 1934 350 


Miscellaneous Play Streets 


Citizens on Trial! William G. On the Play Streets of New York March 1935 569 
CRONE «sac acon.e 000 ee tees October 1934 318 Taking Play Into the Highways 

Correlation of Public and Private and Byways, Elizabeth Hines 
) Agencies in the Recreation Haaltp ..vcviveusletecvetpguers March 1935 576 

Field, William G. Robinson.... March 1935 563 

County Recreation Exposition, A February 1935 540 
| 
' 


Fletcher Farm Invites You! Recreation for Men and Boys 


Abbie Graham .... April 1934 28 
From Game Room to Nei ghbor- Leisure Time Activities for men 
hood Center, Joseph Adler .... July 1934 200 and Boys, Edgar Fauver, M.D. August 1934 229 
Pasadena’s Municipal Exhibit, Playground Teams from Neigh- 
Coen F. Martin ..<inctcunueee January 1935 493 borhood Gangs, Richard James 
Planning Summer Playground Hastey .scteicetctsncengusens August 1934 233 
PROT. vcvecdeoccadesaee July 1934 174 
Farm Woodlot As a Playground, 
The, Henry S. Curtis, Ph.D.... March 1935 582 Recreation Congress Proceedings 
' Toy Shop for ( ae dren of Dayton, 
A, Doroth, MacLean...... . October 1934 345 Abundant Living for Small Towns 
What Are E eee Frills? and Rural Districts, Dr. C. B. 
lf 


Marvin S. Pittman, Ph. D..... September 1934 270 SUD oc ciccbovcsconcesuanaoes December 1934 428 
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Art of Abundant 


Roy Smith Wall 


Citizens’ Councils 
I 


tive Economy, H 


Contribution of Re: 
covery, The, Aul 


Educational Prog: 


vilian Conservatio 


Clarence S. M 
Living and Prepa 

Through R 

Franklin D. I 
National Governm 
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Year Page 


Vonth 
Living, The, 
ae November 1934 
for Construc- 
ward P.Jones January 1935 
reation to Re- 
rey Williams. January 1935 
im in the Ci- 
rps, The, 
h.D .. January 1935 
for Life 
reation, Mrs. 
. November 1934 


t Services 


Through Recreat January 
Agriculture and R: ition, 
C. W. Warburton .....0605- January 
Children’s Bureau P tes Rec 
creational Opportunity, 
Katharine | MVOOE ...00- January 
Conserving Out Life, 
J. N. Darling re . January 
In Our Nationa irks, Arno 
B. Cammerer . January 
National Forests 
ty SY BR ere January 
Recreation and Office of 
Education, Bess dykoontz January 
Planning for Recreation in New 
Hampshire, /Jo/ W inant... December 
Planning Our Cit A bund- 
and Living, Ja Crane, Jr. December 
Progress in the A Living, 
Arthur E. Morgai ...+++- December 
Recreation As a So Useful 
Field of Employm¢ hn Colt November 
Recreation Executives Discuss 
Vital Problems, ...+++ November 
Recreation Movem« Boston 
and Its Place in the National 
Emergency, The liam Phil- 
DME btacies ...» January 
Summaries of Dis Group 
Meetings Part I November 
Part II December 
Twentieth National Recreation 
Congress, The . August 
What Can the Chu Do for 
Abundant Living eph R. 
Sizoo, D.D. .. . January 


363 
487 
479 


476 


366 


1935 465-475 


1935 


1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1935 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 


1935 


1934 
1934 


1934 


1935 


471 


473 
469 
465 
467 
474 
420 


415 
370 
394 


483 


377 
434 


227 


463 


Month 


What We Mean by Recreation, 


Frederic A. Delano December 


Recreation for Girls and Women 


National Standards of 
Achievement for Girls ........ 
Why Not Give the Girl a Chance? 
Dora Dodge 


Physical 
January 


October 


Recreation for the Handicapped 


Crippled Children. at Play, 


HiOgGR BOYRH ocivccccciacee October 
Orthopedic Playground, An, 
ye ie re April 


Social Recreation 


Achieving Satisfactory Compan- 
ionship, Clarence Arthur Perry April 
For a Good Time—A “Ridiculous 


Party,” Ruth M. Luther....... March 
How to Succeed at Parties ...... October 
Old-Fashioned Valentine Party, 

An, Marion Shelmerdine ...... February 


Suggestions for Conducting Social 
Games, H. F. Kilander, Ph.D.. February 


Winter Sports 


Cities Protect Winter Sportsmen, 
Marion Holbrook ............ 
New Method of Protecting Ice 
Rinks, A, Agnes W. Spring... February 


February 


Year Book 


fg St. ee May 
Community Recreation Leadership 

and Facilities in 1,036 Cities... May 
Tables of Playground and Com- 

munity Recreation Statistics for 

SPREE had camwaecs ¢ cvtees May 


Year Page 
1934 424 
1935 504 
1934 319 
1934 343 
1934 17 
1934 12 
1935 581 
1934 346 
1935 532 
1935 520 
1935 516 
1935 519 
1934 53 
1934 53 
1934 65 
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Can You Answer These Questions? 


@ Hobby shows are having their day! What are the first steps to be taken in organiz- 
ing exhibits of this kind? What are their value? 


See page 559 


@ What is the place of the private agency in the leisure-time program? What are some 
of the difficulties of adjustment to be overcome? Quote instances showing how pub- 
lic and private agencies have joined forces to solve mutual problems. 


See page 563 


@ What percentage of the school program is devoted to enriching the joy of living? 
How adequate is this? What should one of the primary objectives of education be? 


See page 568 


@ What factors enter into the choice of streets to be set aside for play? How would 
you lay out these street centers? Draw a plan showing a possible layout. What is the 


value of street play for adults? 
See pages 569 and 576 


@ If you are arranging a block party, careful planning is necessary. What considera- 
tions are important? What equipment is desirable? 


See page 574 


@ In what ways does the vacant lot play program differ from that of the play street? 


See page 577 


@ How may the library, working with other agencies, promote richer living in rural 
districts? What are some of the activities which may be promoted in rural districts? 


See page 578 


@ Describe a party which can make teachers forget their dignity and have a good 
time. List some unique dance variations. 


See page 581 


@ What is being done to make the forest a playground for the nation? List the forms 
of recreation which are possible in forests. Which are particularly valuable for chil- 


dren living in rural districts? 


See page 582 


@ What musical activities have a place in the public recreation program? How can 
music serve in a delinquency prevention program? 


See page 586 

















Play and Leisure 


HERE IS MUCH TALK at the present time about the new leisure that confronts 
T us. The best possible preparation for this leisure lies in the richness of op- 

portunity in the play life of children. ‘That it is possible,’’ says Kilpatrick, 
“effectually to enrich life in other than a multiplication of pleasure sense seems one 
of the hardest lessons for us to learn.’’ We shall be better off when we get more of 
the element of play into our work and more of the justification and enrichment 
of work into our play. How to capture something of play or enjoyment in work, 
especially in the automatic performance of mechanistic labor, is one of the great 
challenges which industry is faced with. Man made the machine, however, and 
he ought to be able to master it. If he cannot master it he would better scrap it. 


New adventures lie before us, but we do not yet know clearly what will 
be their nature. The risk, the thrill, the struggle with nature in the raw, with the 
untamed elements, is apparently almost at an end since man began to make him- 
self almost omnipotent in the material world through science. In the past two 
decades we have seen men, and women too, in whom the hang-over thirst for 
adventure of this kind is strong, betaking themselves to Africa, to South Ameri- 
can jungles and to Arctic snows in search of some wilderness spot in a world 
turned into a commuting station, in order to satisfy the love of conquest. 


Through play we have to create opportunities for children, physical and 
mental challenges, which once were offered by life conditions before we began to 
live altogether in a push-button civilization. We see children in large cities skat- 
ing in the street, dodging in and out between cars for the sake of the thrill be- 
cause so little chance is left them for adventure other than to court death under 
the wheels of the modern juggernaut. And the hold which the movies have, the 
vogue of the ‘“‘Westerns’’ and the wild-life pictures, is that they satisfy vicari- 
ously a hunger which in children’s own experience is unsatisfied. 


We need to remind ourselves over and over that we are living in a world 


undergoing transition. We as adults may adjust after a fashion to the strange and 
the new which we have created with our various tools of science, but we must re- 
member that children’s roots are.deeply embedded in the past though their faces are 
turned to the future. From “‘Children of the New Day,” by Katherine Glover and 
Evelyn Dewey. Used by permission of D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York City. 














